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ZHINGA. 

THIs was a negro Queen of Angola, who 
flourished in the sixteenth century, at a time 
when the Portuguese were settling as plant- 
ers and traders on the African coast, and 
making great encroachments upon the terri- 
tories of the native chiefs. In this negress 
we have power of mind and strength of cha- 
racter developed, as well as acuteness of in- 
tellect. The more lofty and refined of the 
mental qualities were scarcely to be looked 
for in one who, although surrounded with the 

omp of barbaric splendour, was never 

rought under the influence of true civiliza- 
tion. This African queen rendered herself 
famous by acts of daring, and a carriage and 
deportment at all times marked with a kind 
of rude imperial dignity. Shewas proud, im- 
perious, cruel, and unscrupulous ; yet does she 
In some way command our respect for a cer- 
tain magnanimity of character, which, if she 
had been properly trained and instructed— 
Christianized—would have made her truly 
geet. Sent, when about forty years of age, 

y her brother, the King of Angola, to 
Loanda, the seat of the Portuguese viceroy, 
she was received with the honours due to 
her rank ; but the proud ambassadress was 
offended, on entering the presence chamber, 
by perceiving that the seat prepared for her, 
although rich with gold and velvet, was on 
the floor, while that of the viceregent, with 
whom she came to treat, was elevated on a 
magnificent chair of state. Disdaining the 
costly cushion on account of its lowly place, 
she gave a sign to one of her attendant 
women, who immediately knelt down, sup- 
porting herself on her hands and knees, and 
supporting, too, during the whole of the in- 
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terview, the weight of her imperious mis- 
tress, who chose this strange way of vindi- 
cating her right to be considered on an 
equality with the representative of the foreign 
king. When Zhinga arose from her living 
throne, and was leaving the presence hand- 
in-hand with the viceroy, he remarked that 
her attendant still remained kneeling. “I 
have no farther use for the woman. It is 
not fit that the ambassadress of a great king 

eat,” 
was the haughty reply. 

Zhinga remained awhile at Loanda, and 
there pretended to embrace Christianity, 
being baptized, and conforming somewhat to 
European customs. It is plain, however, 
that of vital Christianity she was quite igno- 
rant; for shortly after, her brother havin 
died, she ascended the throne of Angola, an 
had her nephew strangled to make sure 
of the succession. She then became involved 
in a war with the Portuguese, which, as- 
sisted by the Dutch and some native chiefs, 
she carried on for a time most vigorously, 
but was eventually defeated, and, refusing 
the proffered retention of her throne on con- 
dition of paying an annual tribute to the 
conquerors, was obliged to flee for her life, 
while her kingdom was given to another. 
Throwing off her Christianity as easily as a 
loose garment, because it was the religion of 
her enemies, she rallied around her a band of 
faithful negroes, and for eighteen years did 
she defy and harass the Portuguese, demand- 
ing the unconditional restoration of her 
throne. Advancing age, however, brought 
its weakness, its regrets, its desires for rest 
and reconciliation, even to this roud woman, 
whose heart was softened by affliction, which 
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visited her in the death of a beloved sister. 
After the storm and the whirlwind came 
the still small voice; she was haunted by 
remorse on account of her apostacy from the 
Christian faith, and was persuaded by some 
Portuguese priests, whom she had taken 
prisoners, again to declare herself a convert 
thereto. This led to her restoration to power, 
which on the whole she exercised with dis- 
cretion, and as much clemency as could be 
expected from one used to absolute and de- 
spotic sway. She a her new reli- 
on among her subjects, martyring, as has 
the ion with “Most Christian” 
monarchs, some who refused to receive it. 
She passed several salutary laws, one for- 
bidding polygamy, another abolishing hu- 
man sacrifices. Her treaties with the Por- 
tuguese she faithfully observed, but never 
would acknowledge their supremacy ; never 
would allow herself to be called the vassal of 


any foreign power. She died in 1663, aged 
eighty-two, ~— up to this period retained 
her bodily strength and mental vigour. In 


4 age or country she must have 
sidered a woman of remarkable powers. 


(From God’s Image in Ebony.) 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ws submit the following interesting letter 
from a correspondent on the West Coast of 


Mendi Mission House, 
Kaw Mendi, Sherbro, W. A., 


March 10, 1854. 
To L. A. CuamrEnovzow, Esq., 
Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

My Dear Sir,—I was not aware, until the 
arrival of the file of 1853, that you had done me 
the honour to publish my letter of January 1853 
in your April Number, 1853. The thoughts I then 
sketched relative to the slave-trade I still think 
were fully in accordance with truth; and the 
opinions I then ventured I do not yet see cause 
to change. 

The want of success of the English cruisers in 
capturing a ‘single slave-ship is, to my mind, 
the very best evidence that I was not mistaken 
when I ventured to prophesy that the slave-trade 
was really dead, and past resurrection, on the 
Western Coast of Africa, from Gaboon on the 
south to Gambia on the north. I was at Liberia 
a few months since. Whilst there, I visited Grand 
Cape Mount, the last residence of the notorious 
slave-dealer, Captain Kennot. From what I 
heard of this scourge of the poor black man at 
Liberia and Cape Mount, I should judge that he 
was one of the most shrewd, bold, and wily men 
ever engaged in the slave-trade on the coast. 
Certain parties who lived at Cape Mount at the 
time of his residence there told me that they 
knew of his discharging a cargo of palm-oil on 
one occasion, and shipping a fine cargo of slaves, 
while he was feasting the officers of one of Her 
Majesty's men-of-war at.a late dinner. Be this 
as it may, he never was caught and brought to 
trial for his violation of law and order. 


en con- : 
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As far as I have been able to learn, from 
chiefs of the country and traders up the various 
rivers on the coast, I think that it is quite 
certain that no effort has been made, since the 
date of my last, to revive the trade in human 
flesh in Liberia, Gallinas, or Sherbro; and what 
is still more pleasing to the philanthropist is, 
that the Liberian Government, the Colonial 
Government of Sierra Leone, the British Consul 
at Sherbro, and our Mission, have gained such an 
influence over the native chiefs, that it seems 
almost certain that no successful effort can ever 
again be made to resuscitate it. To my mind it. 
was very opportune that the English Govern- 
ment sent out as its Consul to the Sherbro the 
Rev. A. W. Hanson, just at the juncture they 
did. After your intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Hanson, I need not say to you, that, from 
his intimate knowledge of native character, he is 
peculiarly adapted to undertake the labours of 
the appointment he has now the honour to hold. 

Mr. Hanson is now calling the Sherbro kings 
and chiefs together to talk over their grievances, 
and strive to settle their causes of war. From 
his tact in managing such matters, I fondly 
hope that he will be able to bring to an enda 
war which has literally desolated the Sherbro 
Country for the last year. This was originated 
in an effort to revive the slave-trade; so that, if 
he succeeds, he will remove the last link in the 
chain which has bound the chief to the Spaniards. 
Put an end to war, and the slave-trade cannot 
be carried on. Stop the slave-trade, and there 
remains no cause for war. 

Be assured, my dear sir, that I am deeply 
interested, and greatly rejoice in the effort which 
I learn, from the February Reporter, is being put 
forth, by your Auxiliary, the Manchester Anti- 
Slavery Union, and individual philanthropists in 
Europe, to encourage the growth of cotton in 
India and Western Africa. Let an extensive 
effort be made in this direction, and it must be 
successful, I think it is fully established that 
the Boompy, Timinu, highlands, back of Gallinas, 
and many parts of Liberia, will produce the best 
of cotton, if properly cultivated. It will be one 
object of our Mission to encourage, by precept and 
example, an effort on the part of the natives to 
at once commence the cultivation of cotton, 
ground-nuts, benner-seed, &c. If we succeed, I 
shall feel certain that no effort will ever be suc- 
cessful to procure slaves from the Sherbro or 
Boompy Country. 

My associate, John S, Brooks, has been making 
an experiment in cotton, on a small scale, during 
the last year, at Mount Tappan on the Big Boom 
River, or some seventy-five or one hundred miles 
from the ocean. He planted about half an acre, 
which is spoken of by all who have seen it as 
growing very luxuriantly. 

Our Mission, supported, as you may be aware, 
by the funds of anti-slavery men, is prospering 
very well. ing the last year we have suc- 
ceeded in opening two additional stations, one at 
Good Hope, or Sherbro Island, and the other at 
the falls of the Big Boom River, which we call 
Mount Tappan. e have had an addition to our 
Mission church of ninenatives. The first of next 
month we hope to have a school permanently 
established at each of our new stations. Our 
school at Kaw Mendi has increased during the 
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year to over one hundred people. Be assured, 
dear sir, that these tokens of Divine favour to 
free Missions is, to those of us labouring in con- 
nection with the Mendi Mission, very cheering. 


AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 
Ws referred in our last to the Anniversaries 
held in May, in the city of New York, of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society ; 
that of the former having taken place on the 
10th and the 11th ; and of the latter, on the 
evening of the 10th. We fulfil our pledge 
of giving a summary of the proceedings, 
taking the Societies in the order of their 
seniority, and of their time of meeting. 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

Anniversary held in the Broadway Uni- 
versalist Church (the Rev. Dr. Chapin’s), 
W. Lloyd Garrison presiding. Selections 
from Scripture read by the Rev. S. J. May 
of Syracuse, and a prayer offered, the con- 

egation afterwards singing a hymn. The 

ollowing statement of receipts and ex- 
penditure was submitted by Francis Jackson, 
the Treasurer. 

Receipts, from donations, sale of pamphlets, 
subscriptions to Anti-Slavery Standard, and 
balance from 1853, 11,105 dollars 29 
cents. 

_ Expenditure, for Lecturing Agents, pub- 

lishing Anti-Slavery Standard and pam- 

hlets, 8729 dollars, leaving a balance in 
d of 2376 dollars 29 cents. 

The report wus laid on the table, to be 
taken up at the business meeting. 

Mr. Garrison then said : 

“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This is the 
twentieth anniversary of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. I propose simply to say, at the 
outset, that the object of this Society remains 
unchanged, and our purpose is as it was at the 
beginning. We make no side issue with this 
nation, or with the slave power which governs it, 
as absolutely as any plantation at the South is 
governed ; but, declaring our eternal hostility to 
it, entering into no compromises with it, and 
making no attempts at conciliation thereof, we 
are resolved on its utter destruction, vindicating 
in the slave every human being living on the face 
of the earth, undaunted by any thing that may 
occur seemingly in favour of that power to which 
I have alluded, and resolved to continue to the 
end, come what may. 

* * * * 

“In regard to the work to be done, there are 
hundreds of thousands of slaves that have been 
added, since this Society was organized, to the 
old stock, who are waiting for deliverance at our 
hands. At this moment the last great crime of 
the nation is about to be perpetrated; but the 
end is not yet. The liberties of this country have 
been betrayed, sacrificed, trampled in the dust. 
No man can stand up in any part of our 
country, and say before God, truthfully, ‘I live 
in a free land, where I enjoy all the rights which 
God vouchsafed to me by my very nature.’ On 
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all hands there are those who are conspiring to 
crucify liberty, and to seal this nation over to 
destruction. It is for you, and me, and all of us, 
to see that such traitors are met; that those 
enemies of God and man are unmasked ; that no 
compromise, in any shape, for any purpose, or 
for any time, is made with the demon spirit of 
Slavery in this land. In regard to all in the 
Church or in the State found sympathizing with 
the oppressor, our duty is plain—in the name of 
Jesus Christ to declare they cannot be Christians, 
and in the name of genuine republicanism to 
affirm that they belong to those who sympathize 
only with the despots of the human race in all 
parts of the world. 


The Rev. W. H. Furnsss, of Philadelphia, 
said : 

“IT recollect, thirty or forty years ago, that 
when the subject of Slavery was mentioned, our 
elders used to shake their heads, look grave, and 
say, ‘Ah! there is the danger ; that is the thing 
which is going to work the ruin of this country ; 
that is the black cloud which will grow bigger 
and bigger, and at last send out terrible lightning 
to dash to pieces the fabric of American freedom.’ 
This was the universal anticipation; a fearful 
looking for of deadly mischief from that quarter ;. 
and the way and the form in which the mischief 
expected was to come, was by insurrection. It 
was expected the blacks would increase to such a 
degree, that they would at last rise upon their 
masters ; that the terrors of St. Domingo would 
be re-enacted here on a larger and more frightful 
scale; and that a war between the two races 
would be begun, which would probably terminate 
in the establishment of a black empire over 
nearly one-half of the country. That dread of 
insurrection has now almost entirely died away. 
It does not appear to be feared that the slaves 
will ever rise of themselves; and the reckless 
determination with which Slavery seeks to enlarge 
her borders more and more, looking with a 
greedy eye on Mexico, Cuba, the River Amazon, 
and the remotest parts of the earth, shews how 
distant that day is, in the apprehension of the 
South, when the blacks may rise. 

*‘T am free to admit that I think there is very 
little danger of an insurrection; and for two 
reasons: First, the character of the coloured race 
themselves, so gentle and so docile. The fact 
that nearly four millions of them have been kept 
under such unmitigated despotism, and have 
never made any attempt to strike it off, creates a 
strong presumption that they never will rise. 
The second fact, which is our protection against 
insurrection, is the existence of the Abolitionists. 
Abolition at the North is the protection of the 
Southern slave-master. I know that the title 
Abolitionist is looked on as but another word for 
incendiary and firebrand; but the existence of 
the Abolitionists is either known among the slaves 
or itis not. If not, then the Abolitionists exert 
no influence on the slaves one way or another, for 
good or for harm. If their existence is known, 
then they are known as the friends of the slaves, 
and naturally, according to every principle of 
human nature, they are induced to wait patiently, 
knowing that they have friends in the country 
who are labouring for them. 

“Our rulers talk insanely about putting down 
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Abolitionists. Put them down, silence every 
word in behalf of human rights and of common 
humanity at the North; and then, if ever, look 
for insurrection, when all hope for the slave is 
cut off from every quarter but from himself. 

“But, although there is so little prospect of 
insurrection, or any danger to the country from 
that F mseomy it does not by any means follow 
that Slavery can do us no evil; for it has done 
and is doing us the very greatest mischief. 
While we were looking out for Slavery to pro- 
duce its evil consequences in insurrection, it has 
been eating out the heart and conscience of the 
nation—working the decay of the spirit of 
liberty. A country with such free institutions 
as this cannot exist but by a passionate and 
supreme love of liberty burning in every heart ; 
and it is now come to this, that we know not 
the distinction between freedom and Slavery, as 
is seen from any of the objections that have been 
urged against the cause of Abolition; as, for 
instance, when we are charged with bein 
abstractionists—with being zealous and fanatica 
for an abstraction. What is the abstraction? 
It is the golden rule of Christianity, the natural 
law of human justice, the only thing from the 
beginning of the world never questioned. The 
existence of God has been denied; the doctrine 
of immortality has been questioned; the ex- 
istence of the outward world has been speculated 
upon and denied ; but the natural law of justice, 
the golden rule, has never been questioned. This 
is the abstraction about which the Abolitionists 
are charged with being too zealous ! 

*“ Again: they have been charged with in- 
terference; they have been accused of being 
meddlesome. , their doctrine is to put an 
end to interference; it is Slavery that really 
interferes ; that interferes most cruelly with men 
and most impiously with God, lording it over 
God’s heritage. 

“Then, again, “what a decay of the spirit of 
liberty is revealed at this present juncture, when 
the country is overwhelmed by this iniquitous 
Nebraska Bill, the most melancholy thing about 
which is the general insensibility of the people. 
It seems to me, if we felt rightly, all the business 
of this great city would be suspended, and men 
would flock together in masses to express their 
outraged sense of justice and freedom. Not asa 
clergyman, not as a Christian, but as a man— 
and as a man laying no great claim to humanity— 
in the name of the Almighty, and no other name, 
I protest against the Nebraska Bill. First, and 
mainly, not because it allows Slavery in the 
territory of Nebraska, but because it does not 
solemnly, with every possible sanction, forbid the 
introduction of Slavery into that territory. And, 
in the next place, because it is a mockery and an 
outrage of the very principle it professes to sup- 
port, namely, popular sovereignty. What is 
the worth of that peiacigte which is qualified by 
the colour of the skin? What is that liberty 
which claims the right to violate liberty? What 
right can be established to trample on human 
rights ? 

“Some eight or ten years ago we were all 
looking to Europe for a grand social revolution. 
We expected that the great cause of human 
rights would enter into deadly 


le with 
despotic power. And how is ie, Ae is 
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a war there; but we hear not one whisper of 
any popular cause. It is a war of kings and 
governments. My friends, it could not be so if 
this country were only true to its character and 
its destiny. We have the forms of a republic, 
but in fact we are becoming a great barbarian 
empire, whose main traffic is in human beings. 
And, under these circumstances, if, as they say, 
Slavery is necessary ; if, as they contend, it must 
always exist, as it has always existed, then there 
is nothing left for us but to say that it is neces- 
sary, and must exist for ever. We must bind 
our hearts and consciences to it, so that the 
voices pleading for the slave shall be, in this 
nation, like the voice of fate, sounding for ever 
in our ears. 

“ But I did not rise to make a speech. I beg 
simply to say, I believe I am the only one of the 
speakers not belonging to this Society; that I 
am here by their invitation, by which I feel 
greatly honoured. In stating this fact—that I 

o not belong to the Society—I do not wish to 
be understood as disclaiming their fellowship—far 
from it. But, as the pastor of a Christian 
Church, I consider myself as already belonging 
toan Abolition Society, ez officio; and that every 
Church in the land is, in principle—in the ideal 
—an Abolition Society; although it must be 
confessed, with sorrow and shame, the great 
majority are very unfaithful Abolitionists.” 


Mr. Garrison then introduced Mr. Purvis, 
who offered the following Resolution : 

Resolved, That the contrast between the 
present aspect of the Anti-Slavery cause and as 
it presented itself twenty-three years ago, is in 
the highest degree cheering—that the change 
which has taken place in public sentiment on 
the subject of the coloured man’s right, as evinced 
in the tone of the newspaper press, and in the 
character of the current literature of the day, is 
such as to inspire the friends of the cause with 
the liveliest satisfaction, and to produce the 
conviction in the minds of all careful observers 
that a mighty revolution is going steadily on 
in this country, that will result, and that at no 
distant day, in the utter overthrow of American 
Slavery, and the restoration to the coloured man 
of the rights of which he has been so long 
robbed.” 

Having, in the course of his remarks, 
alluded to the oe of the coloured people, 
and to the Irish refugee John Mitchell, the 
speaker added : 

**Mr. President, it is hard to bear up against 
the trials and persecutions which our cause has 
to encounter from our own countrymen; it is 
hard to endure the insult and ingratitude of 
Americans; but, God helping us, we will defy 
them all, and we will look with pitying contempt 
upon all insults to freedom, whether from the 
foes or the apostates of liberty, whether foreign 
or domestic, whether exhibited in that rare 
specimen of superlative impudence, John Mitchell, 
or in the unscrupulous demagogueism of that 
traitor to humanity and to his country, Stephen 
Arnold Douglas, a man who would offer. up to 
the bloody Moloch of Slavery the unpolluted and 
virgin soil of a territory larger than the original 
thirteen States. 

“Sir, these things should only stir us to 
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renewed zeal and devotion to the cause of 
freedom, for, after all, there is no mi } 
their tendency. The signs of the times are 
brighter than ever before. A series of articles 
has lately appeared in that widely imfluential 
jeurnal, the New-York T'ribune, calculating the 
value of the Union. The doctrine of diswnion, 
which this Society has so often expressed and 
maintained amid censure and opprobrium, is 
finding its way into the hearts and minds of 
men. The sentiment of freedom is abroad in the 
whole world. The despotic thrones of Europe are 
shaking to their very foundations, and the spirit 
of liberty is animating and arousing men 

here to do their duty. For more than 
three hundred consecutive nights, the popular 
and faithful drama of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has 
been performed in your city, in obedience to the 
demand of the public, and still that demand 
keeps up. Such signs are not to be mistaken ; 
they are an index to the progress of the cause 
of human freedom. 

“But I will not detain you with any further 
remarks. In the language of the Resolution I 
have submitted, I repeat, ‘that a mighty revo- 
lution is going steadily on in this country, that 
will result—and that at no distant day—in the 
utter overthrow of American Slavery.’ The day 
is not far distant, we confidently hope and 
believe, when the soil of this country will be un- 
polluted by a single stain of Slavery.” 

Mr. Garrison, having announced that the 
Rev. Theodore Parker and Miss Lucy Stone, 
who were to have been present, were pre- 
vented from attending by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, then introduced Wendell Phil- 
lips to the audience. We present the chief 
passages of his speech. 

“ “Mr. President, this is indeed a marked 
eecasion, and I cannot even commence any 
remarks upon the general aspects of the Anti- 
Slavery cause until I have called your attention 
to the singular fact, and one indicative certainly 
of much of that hope to which Mr. Purvis has 
alluded, that we are met here, for the first time 
within my memory, in the city of New York, on 
an anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, in a church, in a building consecrated 
exclusively to religious exercises, and known only 
as one representing the religious sentiment. You 
may not view this as much, but straws shew 
which way the wind blows. It is a great thing 
that recent events have done for us when they 
have stirred so deeply the public sentiment, even 
here in the city of New York, in this great com- 
mercial capital, in a community whose streets 
roar with the din of trade, and whose heart is 
eaten out with money, that the Anti-Slavery 
cause has not gone backward, but has gained 
Py If you had served seventeen years, as it 
been my fortune to do in so many great 
centres of American life, and found the doors of 
every religious edifice shut against you, you 
would give more importance to the fact than, 
rhaps, you are at present ready to do, that the 
loors of a religious edifice are open to us, and 
that we meet under the express sanction of 
Christianity. 

“* Tt is an infidel Society, ladies and gentlemen, 

whose anniversary you this day attend; it isa 





and in many other parts of the country, 
peng sentiments are uttered; you _ 

to ess, and attend the meetings of an 
Sflicient debating Anti-Slavery Seciety in the 
House of Representatives; but there is a cha- 
racter which attaches to this Society. It is an 
infidel Society ; it is a treasonable Anti-Slavery 
Soeiety, whose anniversary you countenance by 
your presence to-day. 

“1 mention this fact at the beginning, because 
we count these epithets no insult, but cling to 
them as our most fitting characteristic, and we 
claim of history that she should never overlook 
them, but that she should do us the justice to 
hand them down to posterity as our only claim 
to the gratitude of those who are to come after 
us. At a time when the influential and re- 
spectable pulpits of New York were not willing 
or did not dare to pray for the Abolition of 
Slavery; at a time when large classes of re- 
spectable and influential men with hearts in their 
bosoms could see so much of authority in human 
laws, or so much of value in political institutions, 
that they stopped faltering at a half-way line in 
their hostility to Slavery, and dared not attack 
it when it sheltered itself behind the Constitution 
of the United States, though we had no other 
offering to lay on the altar of human liberty, 
we laid this: A willingness to believe that 
Christianity, no matter how dark the hour, 
never could sanction Slavery—that the New 
Testament, no matter how many doctors of 
divinity stood before it, had no line on its pages 
that could make a human slave, or authorize 
another to be a slaveholder—that human laws, 
however venerable, ancient, or important to the 
material interests of society, never ought to be, 
never could be, binding when they put a fetter on 
a single human being. That is our creed; and, 
in the few moments that I am to address you, 
having shewn you the length and breadth of our 
offence intentionally, I want to endeavour to 
prove to you, that harsh as these sentences sound, 
they are not unchristian, however infidel they 
may be to American Christianity ; that they are 
not disorganizing, however illegal they may 
at first appear; that couched under them is the 
only hope and remedy for the system of American 
Slavery ; and that we have not disturbed the 
community unnecessarily by adopting too radical 
principles, or covered any more ground than we 
ought to have done. In a word, I wish to prove 
to you that the Society which meets here this 
morning, and which you have graced with your 
presence, is one that really believes that there 
is no help for the American: slave except in 
a total revolution in the religious institutions 
of the country, and a total destruction of the 
political arrangements of the land. 

“This is a Disunion Society; and for one I 
am glad and proud to profess my creed at a 
moment like this, dark enough for mere poli- 
ticians, dark enough for any one who has looked 
for the success of the Anti-Slavery cause in the 
established institutions of the country, for they 
have failed. It is not too much to say to-day, 
that political Anti-Slavery has failed. It com- 
menced with Washington and Jefferson. It 
commenced with the fathers of the Republic 
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They were Anti-Slavery in the sense of their 
day. They hated the slave-trade; they shrunk 
back from the basis of the slave system itself ; 
but they had not an utter faith in the safety of 
doing right. They could not trust in justice as 
the highest expediency. They dared not launch 
boldly on that pathless sea, doing justice to each 
human being, confident that when God esta- 
blished justice, He saw to it that it would be 
safety; but they provided a little city—‘is it 
not a little one?’ they said—a refuge of com- 
promises, a half-way attempt, as much as they 
dared. Disheartened by seven years’ war, they 
clipped off a few outer branches of the slave 
system. They shrunk from the sentiment of 

e civilized world on the subject of the slave- 
trade, but looked forward to the abolition of it 
after the lapse of twenty years; and having thus 
held off the evil at arm’s length, they sat down 
before their own firesides, and enjoyed the 
material prosperity which a prudent sagacity 
-had secured for the present, and the country 
prospered. In the meanwhile, Slavery grew 
strong—strong enough to warp aside what was 
right in the Constitution—to smother out of sight 
what was wrong—and to make even a greater 
use than had been expected of what was com- 
promised ; and gradually she has taken fort after 
fort, barrier after barrier, defence after defence, 
which the fathers erected, until to-day she 
stands with her plume of conquest floating over 
the untouched territory of Nebraska, sure if 
victory is not recorded to-day, it will be to- 
morrow— if not this session, it will be next; for 
when has the South failed; when, in any political 
crusade, has she ever been beaten ? 

“The 7Zribune, this morning, in an article of 
great courage, of noble enthusiasm, of generous 
and even reckless daring, begins by saying that 
if the Nebraska iniquity is anaemenel, the 
North will go on to resist as she has begun! 
O, that is an ominous prophecy, ‘She will resist 
as she has begun.’ Well, she began with twenty 
majority on the 2lst of March inst the 
scheme, and to-day she stands with twenty 
majority in its favour. She has begun by being 
bribed and bullied. Will she go on so? There 
has been no beginning of effectual resistance yet. 
When we have defeated at least one pro- 
slavery aggression, when we have laid one 
conspiracy against justice in an unexpected 
grave, then we will plant a green sod over it, 
and write upon the whitest marble the immortal 
epitaph, ‘The North; she has begun to resist 
aggression.’ But do not tell-us, at the very 
moment when the proclamation comes from 
Washington, that the Government has bought 
up enough to secure its triumph, that the North 
will resist as she has _— What is this 
North? It is the controlling element of the 
country; controlling not only by virtue of a vast 
numerical, but by virtue of a vast moneyed 
majority. It educates the country, it furnishes 
schoolmasters, it writes books for the whole 
States. It is, in fact, the Government of the 
Union. The South are but the slave over- 
seers; the North are the slaveholders of the 
Union in the true sense of the word. We have 
no right to lay upon Southern shoulders the fault 
of Texas annexation, or any thing else that the 
Government has done. The South could not 
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have annexed Texas if she had not first gained 
the North. She never could have achieved a 
single triumph in the whole career of her con- 
_ if she had not first gained the North. 
he South rules by the North, and the 
responsibility for Slavery must be sought north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. The intellect, 
the enterprise, the culture, the money of the 
country are here. The majority is here; every 
element of political strength is here ; therefore we 
are responsible for every act of. the Government. 


“TI placed just now the name of Edward 
Everett in juxta-position with that of John 
Mitchell. I do not come here to blame Edward 
Everett, or to say that he does not represent 
Massachusetts. He does. I do not come here 
to complain that he has betrayed Massachusetts. 
He has not. He represents Boston and the 
constituency that has sent him. He represents 
money and the fashionable pulpits; he repre- 
sents the bank vaults of State Street; and he 
represents Harvard College—all of them faith- 
fully. He represents one Massachusetts—thank 
God there are two. I will tell you in a moment 
what the distinction is between them. My 
charge is not against him—that he misrepresents 
Massachusetts; but it is against this Union, 
and I assert that the State of Massachusetts 
has been made what it is by the Union, which 
we anathematise and endeavour to sunder. Mr. 
Everett has been long in public life, and he 
has never yet met a rebuke from Massachusetts. 
What right, then, has any man to say that he 
misrepresents her ? 

‘A slight sketch of his life will be the best 
introduction for the remark which I wish to 
make on the influence of the Union and of public 
opinion. I wish to ras the fault home to you, 
fellow-citizens, on the subject of Slavery. These 
men at Washington are not fois: they do not 
create us nor our opinions. They do not even 

uide public- opinion: political leaders never 
— They are like snakes, the tail moves the 
head. It is public opinion at home that dictates 
the speeches of the mere politician at Washing- , 
ton ; and I ask to-day who,has a right to'say that. 
Edward Everett misrepresents Massachusetts ? 

‘** Mr. Everett was formerly an occupant of a 
Unitarian pulpit. Harvard College tempted him 
from it, and sent him to Greece, where he passed 
some six or seven years amid the classic ruins of 
the Republics of the Old World. He came home 
in 1825, I think, overflowing with the love of 
Grecian liberty, and his lips dewy with the Greek 
of Plato and the Latinof Cicero. Massachusetts 
could not leave him, her chosen son, fresh from 
these old scenes of martyrdom and of triumph, 
baptized in liberal Christianity and re-baptized 
with the baptism of the Tiber and of the Grecian 
seas, to the seclusion of the University, so she 
summoned him into politics. He went to Wash- 
ington in 1826, and the first time this apostle of 
Unitarianism and Greek liberty opened his lips, 
it was to say that he had studied Christianity all 
his mature years, and Greek all his life, and he 
knew nothing in the New Testament that went 
against Slavery. And, though bred in the 

ulpit, he added that ‘he was ready to shoulder 
is musket’ (perchance it may have been one 
that had lain to rust ever since Lexington and 
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Bunker Hill) ‘and put down a slave insur- 
rection.’ That was the first speech of the Mas- 
sachusetts scholar to the assembled Congress of 
his country—a s at which the noble satire 
of Randolph was aimed, when, steeped to the lips 
in Virginia Slavery, he pointed his remorseless 
finger at the recreant Unitarian, and said: ‘I 
envy neither the head nor the heart of the man 
who comes here from the North to apologise for 
Slavery.’ This was the speech which your own 
Cambreling found so base, that even he advised 
Mr. Everett to change his political career, and 
devote himself to the service of the Czar. 

‘¢ Well, he came home, and perchance you will 
suppose that we all turned a cold shoulder to 
him—that we refused to give him the righthand 
of welcome. John Q. Adams had done a similar 
deed in 1807, in voting for Jefferson’s embargo, 
that made grass grow on the wharves of Boston ; 
and when he came home and walked around the 
malls of our common, his old college mates put 
both hands behind them, and held their necks so 
stiff that you would have imagined they had 
lost their vertebre. No one said to him ‘God 
bless you,’ from Barnstable to Berkshire. He 
was sent to Coventry, and, to save him from 
utter isolation, Jefferson sent him abroad. But 
Edward Everett had not made any grass grow 
on the wharves of Boston; but if one bone of 
old Samuel Adams hangs to another in his coffin, 
he had made them rattle against its sides. He 
came home, and what do you suppose we did 
with him? We received him with open arms, 
and made him Governor? Has he any reason to 
think that a pro-slavery speech in Congress is 
disagreeable to Massachusetts? About this 
time Georgia or South Carolina (I forget which) 
sent a letter to Massachusetts, saying that Anti- 
Slavery Societies were a great nuisance; that 
they did not like them; that they were against 
the Constitution, and that they ought to be put 
down. Governor Everett sends the letter to the 
Legislature, enclosed in a message, in which he 
says that he has consulted legal authority, and 
his opinion is that Anti-Slavery meetings (such 
meetings as were held by my friend Samuel J. 
May, who read from the Scriptures to-day; my 
friend Mr. Garrison, the President of the Society, 
and Dr. Follen, who had fled from the dread of a 
German dungeon to New England hospitality) — 
that such meetings ought to be made indictable, 
and punished by imprisonment. Well, that was 
going lower still. He had offered to shoulder 
the musket against a South Carolina rebellion ; 
he was now willing to load and fire off a message 
against rebellious men in Massachusetts, who 
were asserting the right of free speech ; for we 
in Massachusetts have always tried to fulfil the 
description of Alfieri, who says of his own beau- 
tiful country, Italy, that if it were a country of 
slaves, they had at least the credit of being a 
country of rebellious slaves. 

“Well, what did we do again with Mr. 
Everett? We re-elected him Governor the next 
year. And when we next took him up, we 
recommended, and besought, and finally per- 
suaded the Senate of the United States to 
approve his nomination to the court of St. 
James. And from that day to this he has been 
acting in the same way. Heedited the Speeches 
of Mr. Webster, and sunk out of sight all his 
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Anti-Slavery testimony, ‘and made him as pro- 
slavery.as he could. 

‘And now we have sent him to the Senate. 
Well, who can say that we cught to expect any 
thing different from him? ine step that he 
has made in servility to the slave power has been 
rewarded. His own party, his predominating, 
influential, rich, controlling Massachusetts, has 
not yet rebuked him. State Street does not care 
if you plant Slavery in Nebraska and annex all 
Mexico, South America, and China, provided you 
will let it make one per cent. a month in peace. 
State Street has never yet rebuked Mr. Everett. 

‘*Now, what makes this state of things in 
Massachusetts? What shuts up the voice of the 
pulpit and prostitutes the press? It is the bonds 
which bind these States together. It is the 
intimate communion which exists between the 
portions of this confederacy. It is the com- 
mercial temptation; it is the great national 
arena to which all broad-minded men and men 
of large ambition naturally tend, in which the 
Websters and Everetts are longing to be. dis- 
tinguished. It buys them up faster than nature 
can create them. It tempts them to mislead 
the people. The Union! it is a constant vortex 
in which the great minds of the country are 
swallowed, and these great minds have power 
enough, for the time being, over the. political 
parties, to mould their positions and sentiments, 
and utterly smother the Anti-Slavery protest of 
the public heart. 

* * * * 

‘*T said there were two Massachusetts. There 
is one that sends Everett to the Senate. There 
is one that follows in long procession the dust of 
Webster to his grave; that meets year after 
year to celebrate his obsequies, or his birth ; that 
is alway crying ‘ Peace,’ * Peace,’ ‘ Let us go and 
make money ;’ that is busy at Lowell and Law- 
rence in making a tariff that shall fill the 
United States Treasury full enough to enable 
them with the surplus funds to buy up all the 
real virtue there is at Washington, and to vote 
for the Nebraska Bill ; that stands bent over her 
forges and looms, diligently forging her own 
chains. But, thank God, there is another Mas- 
sachusetts ; it is the Massachusetts which crowds, 
Sunday after Sunday, the spacious four-thousand- 
people-holding walls of Theodore Parker’s church— 
whom no broad sign of infidel blasphemy, written 
by a recreant church over its portals, can scare 
away. There is another Massachusetts, that 
sends Charles Sumner to fill her Webster’s place, 
and hopes that ifM@he is not perfect, he is at 
least an improvement. There is another Mas- 
sachusetts, which feels, as we do here, that it 
owes a deep debt to liberty and justice. Our 
Webster incurred it all. When he proved traitor 
to the North, he made the State bankrupt, so far 
as her debt and credit account with liberty is 
concerned. We put Bunker Hill, and Hancock, 
and Adams into one scale; we add Concord and 
Lexington to that scale; and yet he stood there 
with the hopes of millions, with the public 
opinion just rising of this glorious nineteenth 
century in his hand, and crushed it all. The 
tp leader, in whom every hope was garnered, 
or whom all hearts were beating, veiled his 
crest and went down. The State was bank- 
rupt; her scale kicked the beam. We are here 
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todo what little we can in the way of protest; 
at least we owe a great labour to endeavour to 
these debts to liberty and. justice, This 
Teoscachesctis of whieh we speak, she has laid 
his dust with its sins and sorrows in the pitying 
soil, and she devotes herself hereafter to undoing, 
if it may be, the great wrong that he did to the 
slave. This is the other Massachusetts, and we 
mean to make her so restive, so disorganizing, 
that if the South will not go out of the Union 
she will kick Massachusetts out. We will not 
stay together; we will not assist in this great 
conspiracy against justice. We will not assist at 
any rate in this extension of Slavery 
empire. Our devoted efforts shall be to break 
up the very formative elements, to tear up the 
root of this evil; to change the educational 
sources of the country; to make the very com- 
meneement of American life different. 


* * * * 

“ What has the Union ever done forus? Ab- 
solutely nothing. I challenge any man to-day 
to tell me what it has ever done. Every one of 
us pays five dollars on every coat, for what? 
That there may be a national Treasury full of 
gold; that great men may go to Washington to 
make each other Presidents. There was an old 
Swedish statesman that told his son to remember 
with how little wisdom the world was governed. 
The whole world must be governed with very 
little wisdom indeed, for this nation manages to 
govern without any wisdom at all. Congress is 
en ged year after year in making Presidents, 
ps ut little else, while the slave power is en- 
gaged in nothing but getting additional ter- 
ritories ; in the mean time the practical working 
Government goes along of itself. While Douglas 
and Cass are making Presidents, Sumner and 
Chase are resisting their being made. It is a 
regular ceck-pit for the contention of champions, 
and the utmost success that the most sanguine 
lover of liberty indulges is that the battle will bea 
drawnone. He does not hope forvictory. What 
does Greeley hope from the Union? Why, that he 
will raise up a terrible North, that is to do what ? 
To defeat Nebraska, to prevent Douglas from 
becoming President! Well, suppose he does ; 
Cuba is the next issue, and you will have as 

Douglases to defeat as you will wait for. 

‘My old mathematical professor at college 

used to say that man could not invent a per- 
1 motion machine, because the resistance to 
overcome was always equal to the power to 
propel; and that the difficulty about every 
machine got up for that purpose was, that it 
would not go. Well, our Government is exactly 
the same ; our fathers erected it, and supposed 
it was a machine that would move perpetually 
in favour of liberty, while the result has been, 
unfortunately, that the South has been a little 
too powerful for the North, and so far the per- 
yen motion has been on the wrong side; it 
ceased to move in favour of liberty. San- 

ine men, like my excellent friends Sumner 
and Hale, have hoped that one power would 
neutralize the other, but thus far the Union has 
conferred upon us the benefit of doing nothing. 
For what the Union done, I repeat? It 
has not manufactured cotton at Lowell; we can 
do this in spite of the Union. It has not dug 
coal from Pennsylvania; it has not raised wheat 


‘not pl 
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in TWinois; it has not settled the West ; it has 
hed the ocean with New York com- 
merce. No; thank God, New York does not 
make money because South Carolina whips 
negroes. She can do it without. I proclaim 
my belief that a Yankee can make money even 
if the Southerner does not larrup his slave ; that 
the sons of the men that fought at Bunker Hill 
can maintain peace in the streets of Boston, 
although there are no women writhing under 
the lash on the plantation of Louisiana. No 
Union to which Adams and Hancock and Jay 
put their hands was ever meant to have for its 
cement the blood of the slave. And if to-day one 
of these men could speak to you, instead of find- 
ing fault with disunion, he would say, ‘ Children, 
do us the justice to believe that we did not 
intend the foul trick that has been wrought upon 
you; that, with the experience of sixty years, 
we would now bid you not to hold back your 
hands, but to dash in fragments the proof of our 
only, but our fatal mistake ; to blot out the only 
record that humanity has against our memory.” 
It is but justice to the past to suppose they 
did not mean to leave us such a legacy as they 
have done. Do you suppose that if Samuel 
Adams had foreseen Webster, he would not 
have cut off his right hand before he would have 
sanctioned the American Constitution? Do you 
suppose that if he had foreseen Everett, he 
would not have fainted before he would have 
lifted up his prayer for the tuity of this 
Union? Do you suppose that if he could have 
seen the Court-house of Boston hung in chains, 
in order that men might be kept silent while a 
slave was carried back to his master, he would 
not have protested against a Government which 
made it necessary ? 

“ But I have already occupied more time than 
I should have done on an occasion like the present, 
and I will not pursue this subject any further.” 


Mrs. Appy Keutty Forster said: 


“It was remarked by the first speaker (Mr. 
Furness) that he had come here, not so much to 
make a speech as to take sides. I want to say a 
word on that point. There is a deep well of 
sympathy in the human heart ; and in the darkest 
hours of the struggle against Slavery, when that 
overwhelming scourge swept over the land and 
seemed to crush the hopes of the oppressed and 
of the friends of the , 1 never doubted 
but that, if we could reach that well of sympathy, 
its waters — issue forth in a and 
sweep away this blighting scourge. Hitherto we 
om poe been able to rane Te but it is being 
reached, and its springs are beginning to flow. 
But what is it to take sides in this struggle? 
Is it to read ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ that beau- 
tiful work of fiction, for which we thank God 
daily in our prayers? Is it to read the still 
more impressive narrative of ‘Solomon Northup’ 
—twelve years of fact more terrible than fiction ? 
Is it to feel a little enthusiasm and opposition 
against the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
which none that has inherited a spark of the 
fire of the fathers and mothers of ’76 can fail to 
feel? Is joiming an Anti-Slavery Society takin 
sides—aye, even though the joining of a chure 
should be considered as joining an Anti-Slavery 
Society ex officio? Is that taking sides? Let 
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me say a word about. that, although I do. it with 
trembling. Ido not want a brother or a sister 
misled whose soul is filled with the tenderest 
sympathy for the slave, and who wants to take 
sides in the struggle for liberty. I submit to 
you, therefore, Seaton and sisters, whether the 
Church of this country, which the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, who preaches in the same city where 
our much-honoured brother Furness proclaims to 
his congregation the truths of Christianity, 
declares to be the bulwark of Slavery, at least in 
effect, if not in the very words—I submit to you 
whether that Church is ex officio an Anti-Slavery 
Society. While the American Church occupies 
the position it now does, all our efforts are 
abortive—rendered null and void—and Mr. 
Barnes repeats the declaration again and again. 
I need not produce authority necessary to prove 
that some that are esteemed the brightest lights 
in the Presbyterian and other Churches of this 
land have stood up, with the Bible in their 
hands, to defend Slavery as of God. Go to the 
meetings that are held in this city, this week, 
where you will hear prayers offered and appeals 
made in behalf of humanity, destitute of the 
word of life, and listen to hear if they have any 
thing to say about the destitute slave. You will 
attend the Anniversary of the American Tract 
Society, combining within it the talent and the 
reputed piety of the Church. Examine then 
their publications, and see if they have not 
expunged the least word of sympathy that has 
been written in their tracts i other publica- 
tions in behalf of theslave. They not only never 
mention him in their meetings and in their 
books, but they utterly repudiate his claim and 
a his existence. Go to the meeting of the 

ible Society, and see if a single protest is made 
— the system of Slavery which excludes the 

ible from one-seventh part of the population 
of the United States. That Society that sends 
its agents around to take every shilling it can 
collect from every washwoman, and wood-sawyer, 
and little child, refuses the offer of 5000 dollars 
from our treasury upon condition that it would 
open its mouth to protest against the system that 
deprives three millions of our countrymen of the 
Scriptures, which they consider so essential to 
their salvation. Go to the meetings of the 
Education Society, or the Missionary Society ; 
do they send out their young preachers and their 
missionaries to preach any other Gospel than 
that which allows cradle-plundering and woman- 
whipping in the United States? I ask you, 
then, do you consider it as taking sides to stand 
with such a Church, many of mn members, 
in full fellowship, buy and sell their own 
brethren—aye, their own offspring, too—and 
scarce one of whose male members does not go to 
the ballot-box, year after year, and vote for the 
extension of Slavery? I submit to you whether 
a Church, the members of which, having risen 
from their knees in prayer that God would give 
them good men to rule over them, will go 
straightway to the ballot-box, and vote for men 
pledged to the infernal work of dragging women 
that are fleeing, with their babes, to a land of 
liberty, back to the terrible hell from which 
they had fled, is an ez officio Anti-Slavery Society. 

* Oh, sir, if I co for one moment, feel as 
the slave woman whom I saw, a few days ago, 
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‘Close by the Canada line, felt, shut up in an 


upper chamber, with her five children about her,, 
the youngest a mere babe nestling closely to her: 
throbbing bosom, and clinging to her trembling: 
arms; the next a child of two years, scarcely 
comprehending that it was a fearful place; 
another four years old, looking anxiously into. 
its mother’s face when it saw the tears course: 
down her cheeks ; another of six years, who says, 
‘Mother, will it do to speak loud? and another 
of eight years, fully comprehending the reason of 
her mother’s fear ;—lI say, if I could feel as she 
felt, standing on this platform, do you think that 
I would call that Church whose members enacted 
that law by which this woman and her children 
were hunted like wild beasts, and driven into a 
hiding-place from officers of the Government, 
who were at that moment within call of that 
house, an Anti-Slavery Society ? 

“But I did not rise to make a speech. We 
are come here to take sides. The time is coming 
when we shall stand in the great congregation 
of the unnumbered myriads of God's universe, 
to render an account for the deeds done in the 
body. The meaning is figurative ; nevertheless, 
I believe that it is God's truth. Infidel though 
I am called, I feel that it is the truth of God. 
And we shall then have to take sides; the sheep- 
shall be divided from the goats. And to the 
sheep on His right hand He shall say, * Enter 
into the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.’ Why? Because you 
have joimed an ex-officio Anti-Slavery Society, a 
Church? No. ‘Because I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat; thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink ; a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me ; for inasmuch as ye have done it to 
one, the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’ And to those on His left hand 
He shall say, ‘ Depart from me, ye accursed. 
Why? Because you did not join an ex-officio 
Anti-Slavery Society, a Church? No. ‘ Be- 
cause I was an hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat; thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; a 
stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
clothed me not; sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me not; for inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto one of the least of these, ye did it not unto 
me.’ Sir, it is the Church that has taken side 
with oppression, and against these least of 
Christ's brethren. It has opposed its colossal 
power to emancipation ; and just so long as it 
continues to oppose it and to be as powerful as 
it is at present, our preaching, perchance, will 
be like Noah’s, which God grant we may con- 
tinue to utter, even though none should repent 
after a hundred years.” 


Mr. Garrison then came forward, and, 
after a few introductory remarks, added : 


* As for himself, if they wished to know aught 
respecting his patriotism or piety, he had but a 
single test to present—rae sLAVE! He had no 
Constitution, no Union, no country, no Bible, no 
God, aside from THE sLAV#, until the hour when 
the victim should be loosed from his chains, lifted 
up from his degradation into the sunlight of 
heaven, placed upon his feet, and recognised as a 
whole man. Eighteen hundred years ago, an 
apostle, now honoured as a saint, but then 
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deemed a madman and a heretic, boldly pro- 
claimed, ‘I am determined to know nothing 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified’ 
—not glorified, but crucified, between two thieves 
—the worst of them both. So, in a similar 
spirit, he trusted, and under analogous circum- 
stances, he (Mr. G.) was determined to know 
nothing in this country, save the slave, and him 
branded as a chattel. 

“If there had been time, he was going to give 
to the audience some refreshing reminiscences in 
regard to his clerical brethren, and their position 
touching the anti-slavery cause. Mr. G. pro- 
ceeded to shew the extreme hostility of the 
clergy generally to that cause and its uncompro- 
mising advocates, for the last quarter of a 
century; and how severely they had impeached 
the judgment, opposed the policy, and deprecated 
the spirit and language of the Abolitionists ; 
accusing the latter of retarding the work of 
emancipation, and declaring that the Southern 
slaveholders would yield a listening ear, if 
approached in a suitable manner. ell, these 
clerical faultfinders had at least tried their hand, 
oe, and ‘piously’—as in the case of 

e pending Nebraska Bill—and with what 
result? Though only exhibiting a morality, on 
this subject, ‘bounded by 36 deg. 30 min. north 
latitude,’ and making no issue whatever with 
Slavery as it exists in fifteen States of the Union, 
they had, nevertheless, been assailed in the 
fiercest manner and with the vilest epithets, in 
Congress and out of it—a most righteous retri- 
bution! Mr. G. read extracts from various 
Southern journals, denouncing the clerical re- 
monstrants as guilty of treason, blasphemy, &c. 
In concluding his remarks, he said we were all 
shut up, of necessity, to one of two alternatives— 
either to give battle, in the name of God, to the 
Slave Power as it presents itself, a hideous devil, 
or else openly to deny that there is any God, and 
pay homage to this devil, as exalted above all 
that is called God.” 

The following resolution was then offered 
by Mr. Garrison, which was adopted : 

* Resolved, That, at a time when the Churches 
of the land are for the most part closed against 
the advocates of the slave, the thanks of this 
meeting are especially due to the trustees of the 
Broadway Universalist Society, for permitting 
the American Anti-Slavery Society to hold its 
Twenty-first Anniversary in their house of 
worship; and that the Secretary of this Society 
be instructed to send a copy of this Resolution to 
the trustees aforesaid.” 

After singing another hymn, the Society 
adjourned to its business meetings. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 

SOCIETY. 
Tuer Annual Meeting was held at the Taber- 
nacle, New York, on the evening of the 10th 
of May last; the attendance was numerous, 
and much interest was taken in the proceed- 
ings. The Chair was occupied by John 
Rankin 


We append a report of the proceedings 
from the New-York Tribune of the 12th. 

The exercises commenced by selections from 
Scripture, and prayer by the Rev. D. M. Granam, 


a renner 
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A short abstract of the annual report was next 
read by the Secretary. After alluding to the 
circulation of large issues of anti-slavery publi- 
cations, amongst which are a weekly paper pub- 
lished in Washington, called Der National De- 
mokrat, and The Daily National Era, the report 
speaks in terms of high commendation of the 
American Tract and Book Society, established at 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, whose object is to stereotype 
and publish reformatory publications. They 
have a depository of evangelical and anti-slavery 
books. e object is one of unspeakable impor- 
tance, and deserves the cordial support of the 
friends of a free gospel and an unmutilated anti- 
slavery literature, especially as this is the only 
national Tract Society that grapples with great 
and popular sins. 

The report speaks favourably of the efforts of 
the Association for canvassing the State of New 
York, and by the various instrumentalities of 
lecturing, colportage, tracts, &c., impressing the 
popular mind, and securing just anti-slavery 
action. This plan is recommended to the friends 
of the cause in other States. 

It is stated that the number of influential 
persons, natives and residents of slave States, 
who publicly avow anti-slavery doctrines, is in- 
creasing, and the most gratifying accounts are 
said to have been received of the success at- 
tending the establishment of non-slaveholding 
Churches in two or three of the slave States, 
where the gospel, including its anti-slavery 
precepts, is successfully preached and practised. 

The case of Mrs. Douglas, who has been im- 
prisoned in the common jail, Norfolk, Va., for 
teaching coloured children to read the Bible, 
is alluded to; and also, by way of contrast, the 
successful and noble enterprise of Miss Minor in 
establishing a seminary for coloured girls in 
Washington city. 

The report speaks of a circular of the Commit- 

tee, proposing a new plan of effort for extending 
and increasing the power of the anti-slavery 
ress, which appears now, as has been well said 
y the veteran Samuel Lewis, to be the chief 
instrumentality for extending correct views of 
the anti-slavery enterprise, and enlisting the 
people in the righteous cause it aims to promote. 
Mention is also made of efforts made by the Com- 
mittee last autumn-to arouse the people of the 
free States on the subject of petitioning Congress 
respecting several specified subjects connected 
with the Slavery question, and a belief is ex- 
pressed that these exertions did much good. 

Mention is made of a plan announced at the 
last Annual Meeting, for raising the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, to be expended by the 
Committee. About sixteen thousand dollars of 
this sum was subscribed. It is now a serious 
question, whether, instead of attempting to con- 
summate this plan, it is not best to co-operate 
with other friends of freedom, in forming a more 
extensive association—a holy League of Free- 
dom—to embrace all opponents of Slavery who 
choose to join it, and who are willing to adopt 
and carry out such principles as will alone effect 
the entire abolition of Slavery. A strong desire 
has been expressed, from various quarters, that 
the anti-slavery body might be re-united, and 
co-operate with all who have been led by recent 
events to see the importance of combining the 
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efforts of the friends of freedom in withstanding 
the attempts making to extend Slavery over th 
new territories, and, if possible, seeure its per- 
manent hold in the country. 

It is now proposed to establish an AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL Bouldbs, to be based on a farm of 
not less than 200 acres, 150 of them sacredly 
reserved for agriculture ; males and females to be 
equally employed as teachers and received as 
pupils. For every branch of literature taught 
there shall be one branch of handicraft also 
taught in the school ; and each pupil shall occupy 
one-half his time, when at school, in work at 
some handicraft, or on the farm. The plan is 

ighly commended to the patronage of the 
friends of humanity. 

The report mentions with great satisfaction 
the noble stand taken by a large number of the 
newspapers, religious and secular, in favour of 
freedom, and especially in opposition to the nefa- 
rious Nebraska scheme, among which The New- 
York Tribune stands very conspicuous. It 
laments, however, the course taken by some of 
the religious papers, in failing to carry out to 
their apres results the sound principles 
avowed by them, and demanding the entire di- 
vorce of all Religious Societies from Slavery. 

A portion of the Northern clergy, the report 
states, have influenced some of their hearers to 
unite with them in forming The Southern Aid 
Society, the object of which is, among other rea- 
sons, to raise money at the North, to be put into 
the hands of Southern Missionary Societies, and 
thus express their sympathy, prevent the with- 
drawal of Southern members from the General 
Assembly, and quiet agitation. 

The conduct of John Mitchell and Thomas F. 
Meagher, the Irish exiles, who, after escaping 
from the grasp of England, have arrayed them- 
Selves on the side of tyranny in this country, is 
alluded to in contrast with the noble and con- 
sistent action of multitudes of Germans, self- 
exiled in this country, who are carrying out the 
principles of liberty which made them the objects 
of persecution in their fatherland, and thus 

ractically reasserting the memorable saying of 
ranklin, “ Us Lipertas 181 Patria”— Where 
Liberty dwells, there is my country. 

Reference is made to the arrogance of South- 
ern senators in the Congress of the United States 
toward the senators who avow anti-slavery sen- 
timents, and of the vindication of Northern re- 
monstrants by some of the senators from slave- 
holding States, when senators from the North 
remain mute; and also to the defiant and in- 
sulting language of several Southern prints with 
respect to the people of the North. 

he report also refers to the Nebraska plot, 
the history of which is fresh in the memories of 
the people—a plot which the enemies of liberty 
are at this moment endeavouring to consummate 
in the House of Representatives. 

The Szorerary then read a series of Resolu- 
tions, which were seconded and adopted. The 
following are the principal : 

Resolved—* That Slavery is sustained jointly 
by the South amd the North. By the South, 
not so much that it enriches the community, or 
benefits the agricultural or commercial interests 
of the people, but because it tempts to licentious- 
ness, yields profits to the slave-breeders and 
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slave-buyers, and gives them a preponderanc 

of political power: by the North, not because 
it is in harmony with their tastes, feelings, and 
principles, but in consequence of the astonishing 
apathy of the community, the base subserviency 
of politicians and national Religious Societies, the 
selfish acquiescence of ecclesiastical bodies, the 
mercenary spirit of the manufacturing, trading, 
and commercial community, and the culpab. 

neglect of a large portion of the ministers of the 


ospel. 
Resolved—« That the infamous eo 
the plotters and supporters of the Nebraska Bill 
had its foundation in the debauched state of 
public sentiment, aggravated by the conduct of 
men in both church and state, in vindicating the 
pretended Compromise of 1850, by which truth 
justice, humanity, and liberty were sacrificed to 
political ambition, and Christianity imsulted in 
endeavours to maintain the supremacy of the 
execrable Fugitive Bill over the ‘ higher law’ of 
Almighty God. 

Resolved—* That the evident design of South- 
ern politicians and leading slaveholders is to 
secure the permanent and undisputed ascendancy 
in the government of the country, to annex 
Mexico and Cuba, to plant Slavery upon the 
shores of the Pacific, to introduce Slavery into 
the free States, under colour of the right of 
transitu, and to re-open the African slave-trade: 
and in view of this diabolical scheme, it behoves the 
friends of freedom throughout the land to remem- ~ 
ber that ‘ eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Resolved—“ That if the people of the free 
States expect to defend the institutions of their 
fathers, they will no longer submit to the slave- 
holding oligarchy—no more be cajoled by pre- 
tended compromises, nor frightened by threats of 
dissolving the Union—never allow any extension 
of Slavery, or increase of slave representation, 
but unitedly use religious and political action in 
maintaining the doctrines of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, in upholding civil and religious liberty, 
and in opposing, circumscribing, and annihilating 
Slavery, the bane of all that is dear to them as 
patriots and Christians. 

Resolved—“ That the time has come when the 
people of the free States should unite with the 
friends of liberty throughout the land in forming 
a holy league of freedom, to recover the ground 
that has been lost, to preserve inviolate the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to maintain the 
integrity of the Union, to deliver the national 
Government from all support of Slavery, to an- 
nihilate all compromises to the detriment of free- 
dom, to erase from the statute-book that out- 
rage on the Constitution of the land and the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, the detestable Fugitive 
Slave Bill; and, while it remains unrepealed, to 
render it utterly inoperative by refusing obe- 
dience to its hateful and unrighteous requisitions, 
and by rendering to the fugitive those acts of 
kindness which Christ requires to be shewn.even 
to the least of his brethren ; to sacrifice party 
predilections whenever and wherever they inter- 
fere with humanity, or the honour and welfare 
of the country; and to deliver the nation as 
speedily as possible from the foul crime and 
ignominy of being a slaveholding people.” 

(For continuation vide p. 188, col. 2.) 
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The Anti-Slaberp Reporter, 
TUESDAY, AUGUST st, 1854. 


LONDON ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 

FERENCE. 
In reply to the further inquiries which have 
been addressed to us on the subject of the 
Anti-Slavery Conference to be held in Lon- 
don before the close of the year, we beg to 
submit the following explanatory state- 
ment. 

The Conference will be convened in ac- 
cordance with the resolution passed at the 
oy too ig Moog. held at Edinburgh 
in October last, a copy of which we sub- 
join. 

** Moved by John Dulop, Esq., seconded by 
the Rev. J. Ballantyne, and carried unanimously, 
‘That this meeting encourage the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to 
call in London, at some convenient time in the 
forthcoming year, a Conference of the anti- 
slavery friends of Great Britain, with a view to 
consider what united action should be adopted to 
promote the Abolition of Slavery.’” 

Our friends will observe, that the specific 
object of the Conference is to promote a 
union of means to the accomplishment of a 
_ commen end, and it is, therefore, of the 
first importance that the time for holding 
the meeting should be fixed with a view to 
the convenience of the majority. It has 
been thought desirable, for many reasons, 
to defer convening the Conference until late 
in the autumn, and probably the middle of 
November will be found to be the most suit- 
able — Atany rate, the announcement 
of all necessary particulars will probably 
be made in the beginning of September, 
which will give ample time for the selection 
of delegates. 

The duration of the Conference will much 
depend upon circumstances. It is supposed 
that two sittings will suffice; but should it 
be found requisite, arrangements will be 
made for continuing the proceedings 
through a second day. As yet there has 
been no question of holding a public meet- 
ing at the close. 

e hope these general explanations will 
prove satisfactory to our friends. 


SUGAR, SLAVERY, AND EMANCI- 
PATION.—No., VII. 
THERE is always more difficulty in arguing 
with an opponent who intrenches himself 
behind general assertions, and broad de- 
nials, than with one who adduces evidence 
in support of the antagonistic position he 
assumes, The West-India body, and their 
champions of the West-India press, belong 
to the former category, and it is useless 
attempting to reason with them. We must, 
therefore, confine ourselves to furnishing 
the public with further information on the 
subject of the waste that takes place on 
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West-India estates, and which we are ac- 
cused of having grossly exaggerated. 

The Barbados West Indian is the only 
local newspaper that has attempted to dis- 
prove our allegations, With what success 
we propose to shew. We append an ex- 
tract from the sheet of the 26th May, ult. : 


“In the Anti-Slavery Reporter, for May, there 
is another article on Sugar, Slavery, and Eman- 
cipation, which is a summary of all the absurdi- 
ties and misrepresentations of the previous 
articles, to which we have before alluded. We 
have every reason for wishing to believe what the 
Reporter says; but the absurdity of the state- 
ments is so manifest, that it is impossible to do so. 
The crop of the island, which is now nearly all 
reaped, is supposed to reach 45,000 hogsheads— 
avery good crop we may observe, about double 
the average in the slavery times, and one with 
which we lave every reason to be satisfied, so far 
as the number of the hogsheads is concerned. 
But instead of 45,000, according to the Reporter, 
it ought to have been just four times as much, 
had we got all the sugar out of the canes that 
they were capable of yielding. The crop 
ought to be 180,000 instead of 45,000; or, in 
other words, that every one who reaped a hogs- 
head of sugar from his land, ought to have reaped 
four instead. This appears to us such a mon- 
strous proposition, that we say it is impossible to 
believe it ; that no sane man in Barbados, who 
knows what a cane is, can believe it. But we 
are told that it is what the chemists say, Messrs. 
Liebig, Shier, Kerr, &c. All that we can say 
is, to repeat that we don’t believe it, notwithstand- 
ing the authority of these gentlemen.” 


We presume no one will receive this 
broad denial in lieu of facts and arguments. 
The "we don’t believe it” of the West 
Indian is a most unsatisfactory reply to the 
evidence of the eminent chemists we have 
quoted ; and we might here leave this part 
of the question, had not the Editor of the 
above journal furnished a proof of his own 
wilful perversion of facts, and inconsis- 
tency, which is quite worth quoting. 

In the sheet of the 19th May he has 
an article decrying the establishment of 
Central Sugar Factories, on account of the 
effect he states it would have, namely, 
of throwing the smaller estates out of culti- 
vation. Nevertheless, he admits that there 
is a necessity for adopting improved means 
of augmenting the production of sugar, in 
reference to which he makes the following 
observations : 


“How often do we find a planter, who knows 
very well how to plant and bring to perfection his 
crop, but who cannot reap it to advantage. How 
much more often is it the case, that with sufficient 
skill to do both, he is obliged to grind his canes 
with a mill that squeezes out only half the juice, 
and to boil the juice over a furnace that keeps 
him a day to make one hogshead of sugar, or less ; 
under which circumstances the loss may amount, 
we doubt not, to more than one-half the quantity 
of sugar that his canes are capable of yielding, 
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according to what the writers on the subject have 
said.” 


The reader will observe, that the mills in 
common use are stated to express only half 
the juice the cane contains. Our exaggera- 
tion consisted in affirming that the loss 
from this source’ was eight parts out of 
eighteen. We are, however, quite willing 
to admit our mistake, and to yield to the 
evidence of an authority so weighty as the 
West Indian. But if half the juice ob- 
tained from the cane—less any subsequent 
loss to be presently referred to—yielded in 
Barbados 45,000 hogsheads of sugar this 

ear, it requires no very profound know- 
edge of arithmetic to ascertain that the 
other half which was burnt for fuel would 
have given 45,000 hogsheads more. Does 
the Editor believe this? Though he does 
not credit the chemists, will he believe 
himself? 

a, disposed satisfactorily of the 
positive loss by imperfect expression, and 
rene us guilty of exaggeration by setting 

own the loss from this source as being, in 
fact, one-fifth more than we stated it to be, 
he proceeds to consider the waste in the 
boiling-house, which the making of Con- 
CRETE would prevent, On this point he 
Says: 

**No one doubts that there is some waste in 
the manufacture of sugar in the mill and boiling- 
house: it may amount to twenty-five per cent. : 
that is a wide margin to allow, and it is very 
desirable that the planters should use every 
exertion to reduce it, which we believe they do as 
far as they can; but it is quite absurd to say that 
the waste is seventy-five per cent., and that we 
lose three hogsheads for every one that is made. 
If that were the case it would be a losing business 
indeed.” 


Now, we never stated that the waste, and 
loss, and misappropriation of juice in the 
boiling-house, amounted to seventy-five 

r cent. We affirmed, on the authority 
of the late Dr. Shier, that the loss of juice 
by skimming, for sugar-making pur- 
poses, amounts to at least twenty per cent. 
on the quantity actually obtained trom the 
canes. We challenge the Editor of the 
West Indian to prove, by the production of 
dependable evidence, that it is only two per 
cent. in Barbados, In the previous para- 
graph he said the loss in the mill alone was 

fty per cent., but in the latter quotation he 
sets it down as “probably”? amounting to 
twenty-five per cent. only, including mill 
and boiling-house, 

On the authority of Dr. Shier and others, 
we are bold to assert that the waste by 
skimming on the Barbados crop of 
45,000 hogsheads was not less than twenty 
per cent., which, added to the loss by drain- 
age, and from other sources, would make 
quite one-fourth of the whole crop, what- 
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ever it was. We leave the Editor of the 
West Indian to ascertain whether it would 
have made up another 45,000 hogsheads. 

In relation to the loss at sea, the St. Vin- 
cent Gazette of the 22d April ult. says 
that “it is very true that enough is lost b 
drainage to constitute of itself a very hand- 
some profit on our agriculture, and this 
state of things ought to be remedied.’ 
In addition, we may state, that a well- 
known Liverpool house kept an account, 
for seven years, of the loss by drainage on 
a quantity of sugar exceeding 24,000 tons 
per annum, and ascertained that it amounted 
on the average to nineteen per cent., not 
reckoning the subsequent loss in the ware- 
houses. 

Now when the West-India body sa 
they cannot prevent this waste, we as 
them why, as a first step, instead of ship- 
ping their crops in perforated hogsheads, 
they do not employ tight casks for this 
purpose ? 

But this question of wasteful manufacture 
is, we are glad to record, exciting attention 
in the Colonies. At the sitting of the Com- 
bined Court, George Town, British Guiana, 
on Friday, March 17th ult., Mr. Vander 
Gon Netscher, one of the most distinguished 
and energetic members of the Court, took 
up @ motion, presented some time since, 
proposing that a premium be granted to 
the inventor of the best process for extract- 
ing the largest quantity of jules from the 
cane. Having alluded to the trials goin 
on every day, and which he characteriz 
as “expensive and tiresome,” he added, 
referring to the motion : 

** The object was to have the largest amount 
of Cane-juice, and consequently of = out 
of a certain quantity of juice, and therefore 
he thought that the premium would be well 
placed. It would shew that the financial body 
were not insensible to the great importance of 
the measure. He need not remark that we only 
got from 50 to 58 per cent. of juice, or the best 
only gave from 60 to 62. Experiments had been 
made and failed: they had been tried over and 
over again, and had cost a much larger sum than 
the amount specified in the resolution.” 

We beg to call the attention of our 
readers to the facts set forth in the fore- 
going extract, taken from the published 
proceedings of the Court; given by one of 
its most influential members; in the pre- 
sence of—it is to be presumed—some of the 
leading and most practical men in the 
Colony, and since extensively circulated. 
It will be borne in mind, that in specifying 
the various sources of waste on sugar- 
estates, we stated that, on the average, not 
more than fifty parts of juice out of ninety 
were obtained from the cane in the West 
Indies. This statement Messrs. T. Daniel 
and Co. did not hesitate to designate as 
“untrue,” in their letter to the Duke of 
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Newcastle. In justice to ourselves, we feel 
bound to submit the above additional evi- 
dence in corroboration of our former state- 
ment on this head. It will serve, at the 
same time, to shew how insufficient were 
the groundson which Messrs. T. Daniel and 
Co. contradicted us ona simple matter of 
fact. If what they said to the Colonial 
Minister be true,* it follows that the Court 
of Policy have offered a premium for an 
invention which, when devised, will be of 
no practical use to the planter. 

Returning to the West Indian, this paper 
observes : 

“The Reporter says, that the waste of three- 
fourths of the sugar in the canes, permitted by 
the planters in their barbarous methods, is wilful, 
wicked, and cruel. But is it not absurd to say, 
or to believe, that the planters adhere to these 
methods, when there are others better and more 
economical within their reach? Is it not absurd 
to believe that a large class of intelligent and 
well-educated men are so blind to their own in- 
terests, as to refuse to adopt improvements which 
would put money into their pockets, and save 
them a loss of three-fourths of their produce? 
If it be true that they submit to this loss, it cer- 
tainly is not wilfully done on their parts ; but it 
is because they cannot help themselves, and be- 
cause they are not acquainted with any other 
methods by which they could avoid or remedy the 
loss.” 

In reply to this question we say, that 
however absurd it may appear that men 
should remain blind to their own interests, 
it is none the less ¢rue, in the case of the 
West-India body. Exceptions to the rule 
there may be; but the rule is, that the 
West-India body are opposed to improve- 
ments, and bigoted to old systems. They 
were the last to adopt the vacuum-pan ; 
and even now this a invention a, 
employed on comparatively few estates. We 
have i also from pa ao authority, that 
the most extensive orders for the improved 
sugar-mills, which express from sixty to 
seventy-two parts of juice out of the ninety 
the cane contains, come from Cuba, Porto 
Rico,'and the Brazils ; and we know of more 
than one estate in Cuba which last year 
made no sugar at all, but shipped its crop to 
Louisiana, in the form of Concentrated Juice, 
making an enormous profit. Why do not 
our West-India pianters send their crops to 
England in a similar form? We pause for 
a reply. 





* “ The result of the close and practical inves- 
tigation devoted to the subject” (the expression 
of more juice from the cane), “is to suggest a 
doubt whether the pressure is not already, im a 
pecuniary sense, carried too far, injuring the 
quality of the product, and increasing the diffi- 
culties and cost of manufacture, without a corre- 

—e addition to the return.”— (Messrs. F. 
Daniel ‘Co. to the Duke of Newcastle.) 
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THE, CUBANS AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 
A REMARK in our last article on the above- 
named subject, has elicited from an esteemed 
correspondent a request that we would pub- 
lish his justification of the Cubans. We 
rag aan igh communication, by will 
oun y interesting, as throwing 
much light on the peculiar political organiza- 
tion of Cuba. 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ ANTI~SLAVERY 
REPORTER.’ 

“Dear S1z,—I hope you will allow me to 
make a few remarks on the article, ‘ The Cubans 
and the Slave-trade,’ that appeared in the last 
number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

“The petition referred to as emanating ‘ from 
ninety-three of the most influential merchants of 
Matanzas, in Cuba, praying the Governor- 
General to take steps to pat an end to the slave- 


‘trade,’ permit me to inform you, was not from 


merchants, but from planters and landowners of 
Matanzas. Though conceived by persons resident 
in that town or having properties in the neigh- 
bourhood, they were all natives of the island ; 
but lest the Memorial, coming from Cubans ex- 
clusively, should be offensive to the Government, 
they got a few signatures of Spanish-born mer- 
chants, as a kind of protection for themselves ; 
and there were but very few names of merchants 
amongst the ninety-three who endorsed the 
petition. I enter into these details, which pos- 
sibly you may think idle, because a petition from 
the merchants of Matanzas would not be the 
expression of the feelings of the natives of that 
town, like a petition coming from the proprietors 
and landowners is. The only — prosecuted 
for signing that petition were Benigno Gener and 
Pedro Guiteras, to whom its origin was attri- 
buted, and whose names are given in the article 
referred to. Neither of them is a merchant. 
Gener is a planter, and Guiteras a proprietor, 
and both are natives of Matanzas, and highly 
respectable. 

“* The Memorial was delivered to the Governor, 
Brigadier Garcia Ona, a shameless abettor of 
theslave-trade. That functionary, after perusing 
it, tore it in pieces before the deputation, telling 
them it was the most friendly act he eould do 
them, because it is prohibited in Cuba to address 
to the authorities petitions signed by more than 
four persons. Benigno Gener sent a copy of the 
Memorial direct to the Captain-General, with a 
letter, the translation of which was sent by 
H. B. M.’s Consul-General at Havana to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, and published in the Slave- 
trade Papers for 1844, Class B., p. 65. 

“Now, Cuba, and every thing pertaining to 
Cuba that is not tobacco or sugar, is so little 
known abroad, that I am not surprised at your 
taking for the dawning of a sentiment what is 
really but the last manifestation of it the Cubans 
have dared to utter in their native land. To 
understand their silence on so important, 
matter, it is necessary to bear in mind what is 
the political organization and the anomalous 
condition of that island. 

“For about two centuries she was called a 
province of Spain, and was under the same 
despotic rule as the other provinces of the Pen- 
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insula ; but at present she is neither a province 
nor a colony—she is simply one of the posesiones 
de ultramar of Spain. When the Spaniards 
enacted for themselves what they have been 
pleased to call a liberal Constitution, it was 
thought too good for the inhabitants of such 


remote places, and it was decreed that Cuba, 


Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, should be 
verned by special laws. These, it seems, they 
ave forgetten to make, busy as they have 
always been in killing, imprisoning, and exiling 
each other ; troubled with their insolvency and 
their perpetual intrigues, pronunciamentos, in- 
surrections, and changes of Ministry. 

“In the meanwhile, and awaiting these special 
laws, the only code in Cuba is a Royal Order, 
which gives the Captain-General for the time 
being ‘ the fullest authority, and all the power, 
which by the Royal Military Ordinances are 
| gee to the Governors of besieged cities ; and 

e most ample and unbounded power not only 
to banish from the island persons employed or 
not employed, whatever be their occupation, 
rank, class, or condition, whose permanency 
therein their Excellencies may deem injurious, or 
whose conduct, public or private, may alarm them, 
but also to suspend the execution of any order 
whatsoever, or general provision, coming from the 
superior government.’ 

“You may easily conceive, that in a country 
whose normal situation is that of a perpetual 
state of siege; where ‘ executive and permanent’ 
court-martials are ordinary tribunals ; where the 
people have no representation, even to the point 
that they cannot prefer a complaint, or even a 
petition to the supreme Government ; where there 
is no liberty either of speech, press, or conscience ; 
where even a common advertisement cannot be 
printed without the special permission of the 
authority ; where the natives are excluded from 
every office; where, from the Captain-General 
to the lowest subordinates, military or civil, 
every place is filled with Spaniards hostile to 
the natives ; it is useless and very dangerous to 
p> hay any opinion contrary to the interests 
either of the Spanish dominion, or of the 
Spaniards who profit from it. 

“Tt is notorious that all the Governments 
which have succeeded each other in the Penin- 
sula, without a single exception, have invariably 
and pertinaciously persevered in abetting the 
slave-trade, because the Spaniards know that 
the Cubans are wearied of their tyranny and 
their exactions, and they think that the presence 
of a large population of half-savage negroes is 
the only thing that may dissuade the Cubans 
from rising in insurrection and obtaining their 
mdependence ; an event which only the dread of 
a servile war has deferred till now. The natives 
of the island are well aware of this fact: they 
witness the slave-trade publicly carried out ; and 
yrs feo most productive of all the means from 
which the Captains-General draw their fortunes ; 
they have seen the persecutions endured by those 
who have been bold to shew dislike to the slave- 
trade or Slavery, and they have been silent. 

“In spite of all obstacles, however, this senti- 
ment has manifested itself in different instances. 

** As far back as 1799 and 1811, petitions were 
addressed to the Spanish Government by the 
most influential persons and corporations, asking 





for the cessation of the slave-trade, and even 
planning the gradual abolition of Slavery. Since 
then, the Government has considered as an 
insurgente every person who dares condemn a 
traffic which all the Captains-General, with the 
single exception of the honest Don Geronimo 
Valdés, have openly and shamefully protected. 
Don Joaquim Gomez, the chief and senior of the 
slave-traders, was the intimate friend and coun- 
sellor of Captain-General Tacon, who raised the 
negroes in revolt in Popayan, South America, 
against the insurgentes, during the war of the 
independence of Venezuela, and used to speak of 
the utility of swelling the number of Africans in 
Cuba, to prevent insurrections of the white 
natives against the Spanish Government. 
During his command, in 1832, an article 
appeared in the seventh number of the Revista 
Bimestre Cubana, that pointed out the necessity 
of putting an end to that disgraceful and danger- 
ous traffic. The article was written with so 
much moderation as to pass the censure; but 
Tacon thought it subversive, and the author, Don 
José Antonio Saco, was exiled as an Abolitionist. 

‘*When the British Government, in 1841, 
became rather more pressing than it had been 
for some years, the Captain-General asked the 
advice of influential individuals respecting the 
question of the slave-trade ; and notwithstandin 
that none but faithful subjects of H. C. M. 
were questioned, all the Cubans whose opinion 
was requested condemned the traffic. In the 
Slave-trade Papers for 1841 is a great number 
of translations of reports and memorials addressed 
to General Valdez upon this matter; and in 
those of 1844 is the translation of a memorial 
prepared in Havana, to be presented to the 
General, O’Donnell, urging him to put a stop to 
this horrible traffic. This was suppressed in 
obedience to the will of that General. 

‘‘ In countries where there is no public opinion, 
and where even the private expression of senti- 
ments is interdicted, and extremely dangerous 
when not favourable to the interests of the 
Government, if we wish to know what the feel- 
ings of the natives are, we must learn it from 


foreigners who have resided in the country, and 


enjoyed the opportunities of ascertaining it per- 
sonally, or from those of the natives who have 
placed themselves beyond the grasp of the 
Government. I will not trouble you with 
references to what foreigners have said or written 
about the sentiments of the Cubans, but will 
only mention the names of a very few English- 
men, whose veracity is unquestionable. 

“Mr. David Turnbull, a very zealous Aboli- 
tionist, resided for many years in Cuba, travelled 
through the island, and was well acquainted 
with the opinions of the people. With reference to 
the suppression of the slave-trade in Cuba, hesays: 

- On this subject I have had the means of 
communicating much at large with many of the 
most enlightened Creole proprietors, and I believe 
myself in no danger of falling into error, when I 
say that I am now speaking their sincere and 
genuine sentiments in declaring, that the highest 
and the best of them desire, as devoutly as ever did 
a Clarkson or a Wilberforce, the immediate, total, 
and immutable abolition of the slave-trade.’* 





* Travels in the West, p. 170. 
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“ The Earl of Carlisle visited the island in 
1842 or 1843, and, a short time after his return 
to England, delivered a speech, that I remember 
to have read in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, in 
which he expressed, if I am not mistaken, the 
same aggre ‘ i 

“The Annual Report of the Anti-Slav 
Society for 1842 states that the Committee Ha 
decidedly of opinion, that in Cuba a very strong 
feeling of opposition to the continuance of the 
slave-trade exists, especially among the Creole 
or native population ; but they regret to say, that 
except among a few of the most enlightened part 
of the community in that important colony, there 
=— no desire for the abolition of Slavery 
i 


“The Reverend Doctor King, who resided in 
the West Indies, and devoted himself to the 
pe of the abolition, of Slavery says, that in 

‘uba there is a considerable and influential party 
disgusted with the abominations heaped upon 
their strand, and only awaiting encouragement 
to seek relief from the infliction.* 

“In the Report of the Select Committee on 
Slave-trade Treaties, presented to the House of 
Commons in August 1853, you will find the 
evidence of English gentlemen, who, having been 
in Cuba, fas from personal knowledge of the 
facts, and say that the natives of the island are 
opposed to the continuance of the slave-trade, 
but that the traffic is carried on exclusively by 
Spaniards, with Spanish money, under the pro- 
tection of the Spanish Government, and with the 
connivance of the Spanish officers. The same 
facts have been stated in the reports of the 
British Commissioners in Havana, and in the 
communications of the Consul-General, Mr. 
Crawford, resident for many years in the island, 
and well ay se ray with the people there. 

“If we look to the sentiments expressed by 
Cubans who are not within the reach of the 
Spanish Government, we find not only the most 
open ge Rea of the slave-trade, but a 
manifest ire to abolish Slavery in their 
country. 

“In 1837 there appeared in Madrid a 
pamphlet by D. J. A. Saco, entitled Mi primera 
pregunta, written to prove that the abolition of 
the slave-trade would not ruin the agriculture 
of Cuba. This pamphlet was not allowed to 
circulate in the idland, and its author was pro- 
nounced to be an Abolitionist. Similar was the 
fate of another publication of the same author, 
printed at Paris in 1845—La Supresion del 
Trafico de Esclavos Africanos en la Isla de Cuba. 

* The persecutions of the Government have 
obliged a great number of Cubans to seek an 
asylum in the United States, and since January 
1848 they have kept up, in New York and New 
Orleans, periodical papers, which discuss especially 
the political questions of their country. I could 
forward to you collections of La Verdad, El 
Cubano, El Faro de Cuba, El Independiente, 
El Filibustero, which strongly condemn the slave- 
trade, and many of the articles in which openly 
express the wish of abolishing Slavery Since 
the number of these exiles has been increased, they 
have established in New York an Atheneum, 





* The State and Prospects of Jamaica, by the 
ev. David King. London: 1850. 





whose president is Miguel Tolon. I send to you 
some writings of that gentleman, condemning 
the slave-trade, and urging the necessity of 
abolishing Slavery; also a s of Lorenzo 
Allo, proclaiming himself an Abolitionist, dis- 
cussing the justice and necessity of the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, and pointing out some means 
of attaining that end. 

“Some years ago, a gentleman of Puerto 
Principe, belonging to one of the best families of 
the province, Joaquim Aguero, attained his 
majority, and came into possession of a legacy 
which constituted all his fortune. It consisted 
chiefly of slaves, and he freed them immediately, 
voluntarily condemning himself to poverty, be- 
cause, he said, his conscience did not allow him 
to hold slaves. He put himself, three years ago, 
at the head of the insurrection of Puerto Prin- 
cipe, and he was shot by order of General 
Concha, with three other persons, in August 
1851. 

“A cousin of his, Francisco Aguera Estrada, 
who commanded a party in the attack of Las 
Funas, now residing in New York, has published 
some writings, avowing himself a decided par- 
tisan of the abolition of Slavery. 

“ A young lawyer of the same family, Pedro 
Aguero, actually at Paris, was exiled by the 
Oidor Sandoval for ‘ being an Abolitionist.’ 

“Jn the official gazette of La Habana you 
will find the names of thirty-three persons, pro- 
secuted by General O’Donnell in 1844, accused of 
Abolitionism. Amongst them are those of Don 
José de la Luz Caballero, without any exception 
one of the most en persons in the country ; 
Don Domingo Delmonte, the husband of one of 
the richest ladies in Havana, and a man of 
_ reputation for his literary knowledge; 

istinguished writers, as Fanco and Costales ; 
and a great many lawyers and gentlemen of 
large property. They were declared innocent by 
the military courts that judged them; but I 
mention the fact to shew you that the Spanish 
Government seéms ‘to have given the Cubans 
credit for making more progress in the cause of 
humanity, than it appears’ they are thought in 
England to deserve. 

** I could adduce many more facts, but I fear 
I have intruded too much upon your space 
already. 

“Tam, &c. 
‘A CuBay.” 
London, 16th July 1854, 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN CIRCASSIA. 


We subjoin, from the Times of the 14th ult., 
the report of a conversation which took 
place in the House of Lords, on the previous 
day, on the subject of slave-trading between 
the ports of Circassia and Constantinople. 

“The Bisnop or OxForpD rose to call the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to a statement which had ap- 
peared in the public journals, from which it 
would appear that the first effect of the delive- 
rance of the Circassian coast from Russian domi- 
nation had been to renew there one of the worst 
curses with which the human race had ever been 
afflicted—the slave-trade. A correspondent of 
one of the morning papers wrote as follows : 
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“At present, the only trade that may be said 
to be carried on here is that in women, and this 
seems to be extraordinarily active at present, 
from the large prices obtainable in Constantino- 
ple, and the removal of all obstacles. I have 

told from good authority, that a girl, bought 
for fifteen purses here, is sold in Constantinople 
for forty. Numbers of little boats arrive all 
along the coast from Trebizond almost every day. 
They haul themselves up on the beach, and 
spread the sails on the sides of the boat to form 
tents: here the captain sits, and the natives 
bring down to him their girls to exchange against 
his cargo, which generally consists of calicoes, 
prints, and other stuffs, and of salt. There is no 
money in the country, so that all the bargains 
are struck with reference to so many pieces of 
calico, each piece being called a mal. One mal is 
worth about 15s., and twenty-five mals make a 
Turkish purse.’ 

“ Another correspondent also wrote: 

“<¢T regret to state that the slave-trade is 
greatly on the increase here. Every boat that 
arrives from the ports of Abasia brings in eight 
or ten gigls or boys destined for the Constantino- 
ple market. It is right to add, that when the 
coast was blockaded by the Russians, this. traffic 
necessarily ceased. But now that communica- 
tions with Trebizond are free, the rush to dispose 
of oe sons, sisters, &c., is immense. I 
hope that our Government at home will bear this 
in mind, and put an end to such ill practices. I 
regret also to mention, that the Austrian steamers 
do not raise objections to convey the slaves to 
Constantinople, and every boat takes eighty or a 
hundred down.’ 

“He thought the attention of Her Majesty's 
Ministers ought to be called to this subject, for 
this reason, that although at the present mo- 
ment the just and necessary war in which we 
were engaged was highly popular, there was no 
reason to suppose, that if it continued ~~ it 
would escape the general fate of every other 
war, and become unpopular; and he could not 
conceive a greater misfortune than that such 
should be the case, at least before the objects for 
which the war had been undertaken were accom- 
plished. Now, nothing, he thought, would be 
more likely to stir up in the minds of the great 
mass of the people a distaste and disgust for the 
war, than to be told that the first result of our 
alliance with Turkey, and of our operations at 
the seat of war, had been to increase the slave- 
trade in that part of the world. He therefore 
thought it would tend to relieve the alarm which 
might be felt on this subject, if Her Majesty's 
Government could state that their attention had 
been directed to this matter, and that it should 
not be the fault of England if that detestable 
traffic was not interfered with and stopped. 

“The Eart or CLarENpoN said he had read 
the paragraphs alluded to, and he therefore was 
not surprised at the feelings of horror and repug- 
nance with which the right rev. prelate —the 
hereditary advocate of the cause of the slave— 
spoke of the doings there described. Their lord- 
8 ps were well aware, however, of the customs 
and so-called social system prevailing in Turkey ; 
and they therefore needed not to be told of the 
extreme difficulty there must be in inducing a 
Mahometan Government seriously to entertain 
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this question, and seriously to contemplate the 
abolition of the abominable traffic in slaves. The 
efforts of successive British Governments had 
been directed to the subject ; and Her Majesty’s 
ambassadors at Constantinople had stated rea- 
sons why they feared that the abolition of this 
traffic was almost impossible. Three years ago 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, acting upon instruc- 
tions from Lord Palmerston, brought the matter 
formally and seriously before the Turkish Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs; but he did not 
consider that any efforts or interference on the 
part of Foreign Powers would be successful in 
abolishing a traffic which formed part of the cus- 
toms and habits of the Ottoman people. He was 
unable at present to tell the right rev. prelate 
whether the description which he had given of 
the increase of this trade since the withdrawal of 
the Russian troops from the coasts of Circassia 
was correct; but since receiving notice of the 
question he had seen a despatch from Admiral 
Dundas, in which he stated that his attention 
had been called to the subject, and that the 
strictest orders had been sent to the officers com- 
manding Her Majesty's naval forces to use their 
utmost efforts to intercept and prevent this traf- 
fic by all friendly means in their power. Admi- 
ral Dundas also stated, that having ascertained 
that Schamyl was hostile to this traffic, Her 
Majesty’s officers were instructed to communicate 
with him or his deputies, in order to concert to- 
gether measures for its suppression. This oppor~ 
tunity of striking an effective blow at that traffie 
was one of the most favourable which had ever 
occurred, and he had no doubt but the utmost 
advantage possible would be taken of it.” 

We believe no one will do the Earl of 
Clarendon the injustice of supposing that he 
could, under any circumstances, become an 
apologist for the Turkish slave-trade. We 
regret, therefore, that his lordship’s reply to 
the Bishop of Oxford should seem to convey 
the impression, that the “customs and so- 
called social system prevailing in Turkey,” 
can in any manner be received in extenua- 
tion of the continuance of this traffic. If, 
in the present instance, these are entitled 
to connie: then they may be adduced 
with equal force, in respect of Cuba, which 
—as set forth in the decrees recently issued 
by the Spanish Government—from its pe- 
culiar necessities in regard to agricultw 
requires a slave population of labourers, an 
a slave-trade to feed it. And so may it be 
said that “the customs and so-called social 
system of the Southern States of North 
America” require the institution of Slave 
and the internal and coastwise slave-trade 
to keep them up. In like manner they 
might Aas been urged in justification of the 
traffic to our own colonies, and of the “social 
a ” then prevailing there. Now what did 
this country do? It abolished the thing, and 
ultimately eradicated the “ customary and 
so-called social system” themselves, the 
abolition of the slave-trade being the first 
step in that direction. We confess we can 
see no force in Lord Clarendon’s laying stress 
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on the iar “customs” of the Turks. 
The a slaves from the Circassian 
ports to those of the Turkish empire is 
chiefly in young women, who are sold for 
the very vilest purposes. Now, though con- 
cubinage in Turkey may be a national cus- 
tom, and sanctioned by the Koran, it is none 
the less a most demoralizing one; and we 
have yet to learn that one abomination can 
justify another. Besides, in 1846, the Sultan 
of Turkey abolished the slave-trade, and 
closed the slave-market at Constantinople, so 
that this traffic, which we are told, “forms 
part of the customs and habits of the Otto- 
man people,” is carried on cont to law. 

Whilst it must be left to the influence of 
advancing civilization, and to the spread of 
Christian principles, to purify what is evil in 
the social systems of the communities of the 
world, there surely would be no improper 
“foreign interference,” if our Government 
were to take advantage of the present favour- 
able opportunity of entering into a treuty 
with the Sultan, to secure the abolition of a 
traffic which he has already himself con- 
demned and prohibited. 

Since the above was in type, letters from 
the coast of Abasia dated the 25th June ult., 


state that Schamy] had forbidden the sale of | ¥ 


women in all the tribes that recognised his 
authority. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


We place on record, from the Times of the 
5th April ult., a report of a conversation 
which took place in the House of Commons, 
on the 4th of that month, on the subject of 
the slave-trade. Press of matter has com- 
pelled us to defer its publication until now. 


“Sir G. PecHELL moved an address to Her 
Majesty for returns of all vessels, their names 
and tonnage, seized (on suspicion of being en- 
gaged in the slave-trade), with the name of the 
captain, and the ship that captured the same, 
from the Ist day of January 1853, specifying 
the date of capture, the latitude and longitude, 
and whether with slaves on board or not, and of 
the number of slaves captured during the same 
period; and of Her Majesty’s ships and vessels 
employed on the coast of Cuba for the prevention 
of the slave-trade, from the 28th day of July 
1853 (the last return), to the latest dates. The 
House had appointed a Committee last session to 
inquire into the amount paid by this country for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, and the man- 
ner in which the various treaties existing on the 
subject were carried into effect. That Committee, 
after obtaining very valuable evidence, came to 
the unanimous conclusion that Spain ought to be 
required, as far as possible, to carry out the trea- 
ties into which she had entered with this country 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. The Go- 
vernment of Brazil had already yielded to the 
representations made to them by Her Majesty's 
Government; and a very competent witness—a 
Brazilian— who was examined before the Com- 
mittee, stated that the suppression of this dis- 





graceful traffic was as popular in Brazil as the 
question of the repeal of the corn-laws had been 
in this country. It was shewn, however, before 
the Committee, that the continued existence of the 
slave-trade was mainly attributable to its encou- 
ragement in the island of Cuba; for though the 
Captains-general of that island had professed to 
endeavour to carry out existing treaties, it was 
notorious that they had connived at the landing 
of slaves. It was stated by Captain Hamilton, 
one of the witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee, that, in his opinion, if the slave-trade 
with Cuba could be prevented, the whole of our 
cruisers on the coast of Africa might very safely 
be withdrawn. The present Captain-General 
of Cuba, since the report of the Committee had 
reached him, had expressed his determination to 
use all the exertions in his power to put a stop 
to the slave-trade. He (Sir G. Pechell) thought, 
then, that this was the time for Her Majesty’s 
Government to take the Captain-General at his 
word, and to test his sincerity by keeping up the 
small naval squadron stationed on the shores of 
Cuba. In 1852 this country had upon that sta- 
tion six sailing vessels and four steamers, which 
would be amply sufficient to suppress the traffic, 
if they were properly managed; but in this 
number was included the flagship, a vessel of 74 
guns, which, instead of remaining on the Cuban 
coast, was at Halifax during one-half of the 
ear, and at Bermuda during the greater part of 
the other half-year. He (Sir G. Pechell) hoped 
that the squadron would be maintained on the 
coast of Cuba, and that it would be placed under 
efficient superintendence, 3,981,941/. had been 
laid out by this country, besides the expense of 
the cruisers, to put down the slave-trade ; and he 
trusted that no portion of our ships would be 
withdrawn from the coast of Cuba, where the 
slave-trade was now concentrated. The Govern- 
ment should shew that they could combat, not 
only the Emperor of Russia, but the slave-dealer 
also. 

‘* Mr. Hume supported the motion. The only 
Committee that had ever been unanimous on the 
subject of the slave-trade was that of last year, 
and their decided conviction was, that Cuba was 
the only place where the slave-trade now re- 
quired to be put down. The conduct of the 
Brazils had been in the highest degree honour- 
able to that country. No slave had for a long 
time past been landed in Brazil. The only de- 
linquent that remained was Spain; and if her 
treaties with us were enforced, we could at once 
withdraw twenty-four or twenty-five ships of 
war from the coast of Africa. 

‘Mr. Bai.xie supported the motion. It was 
essential that the fraudulent and faithless con- 
duct of the Spanish Government should no longer 
be permitted. Most assuredly, unless she ful- 
filled her engagements with us, and took care 
that Cuba should no longer be the grand, and 
indeed sole seat of the slave-trade, which she had 
undertaken to suppress, she could not fairly 
complain if England took no measures to prevent 
Cuba from falling into the hands of the Ame- 
ricans. 

‘Sir J. Granam said, that the unanimity 
which had characterised the Slave-trade Com- 
mittee of last year, in favour of the energetic 
suppression of that trade, was the perfect repre- 
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sentation of the unanimity which characterised 
the Parliament and people of this country on 
that subject ; and he felt that he should not have 
been performing his duty, were he not—as he 
was in a position to do so—to state that, not- 
withstanding the great efforts which had been 
made, and were making, to prosecute effectually 
the war in which we were now engaged, he had 
not in the least degree relaxed our efforts, both 
on the coast of Cuba and on the coast of Africa, 
to suppress this most nefarious traffic. No re- 
duction had been made in the force on either 
coast, and great watchfulness was being applied 
to suppress the trade at Lagos. He quite agreed 
that infinite credit was due to the Government of 
the Brazils for the energetic co-operation which 
it had been for some time past affording us in the 
suppression of the slave-trade. There was no 
doubt that the honest co-operation of Spain to 
the same purpose would be more efficient than 
the efforts of a large squadron of cruisers; and 
there was as little doubt that, at present, this 
co-operation was unfortunately withheld, not- 
withstanding the solemn engagements into which 
that country had entered for that purpose, and 
notwithstanding even money considerations which 
had been given toher. Lord Clarendon and Lord 
Howden had not ceased to make the most earnest 
representations to the Government at Madrid on 
the subject. These representations would con- 
tinue to be made, and the most strenuous efforts 
applied to cause Spain to fulfil her solemn pro- 
mises ; and though he could not at all concur inthe 
proposition, that, by way of collateral argument, 
we were to hand over Cuba to the United States, 
the endeavours of our cruisers, both on the coast 
of Cuba and on the coast of Africa, should be, if 
possible, augmented, and every means used for 
securing the real co-operation of the authorities 
at Cuba. 

“Mr, Coppen pointed out that the hon. mem- 
ber for Inverness had not proposed that we should 
hand over Cuba to the United States, but simply 
suggested, that if Spain, despite her solemn en- 
os marae to the contrary, persisted in allowing 

a to be the focus of the slave-trade, she could 
not call upon us to interfere between her and the 
United States in any course the latter power 
might adopt for the acquisition of the island. He 
wished to guard himself distinctly from the ex- 
— of any opinion as to whether it would 

just or right for America to buy Cuba, for he 
believed they were more likely to become pos- 
sessed of it by that means than any other; but 
he thought, if they really attached so much im- 
portance to the suppression of the slave-trade as 
they had always asserted, and as past experience 
had demonstrated they did, they would be guilty 
of great inconsistency if they were to offer to 
defend by their arms the right of Spain to that 
island. He could not imagine any thing more 
calculated to make the Spanish Government 
perservere in the course she had always adopted 
with reference to the slave-trade than to allow 
her to entertain a hope that we would interfere 
to prevent America from becoming possessed of 
the island of Cuba. The Spanish Government 
ought to be made to understand, that by pursuing 
the policy she had chosen, disregarding, as she 
did, the doctrines of civilization and humanity, 
by continuing the slave-trade, she was fast losing 


the respect and sympathy of every nation of the 
civilized world, and preparing the way for some 
strong power to take possession of that island 
which she hadso scandalously abused. ‘The hon. 
Baronet had said that Slavery existed in the 
United States. That was true, but the slave- 
trade did not exist there. The United States had 
declared the slave-trade to be piracy, and it was 
not quite candid to put that nation on a par with 
Spain in keeping up that odious traffic. With- 
out saying one word about the expediency of 
giving Cuba to the United States, or assisting 
that country to take possession of the island, he 
thought it would be greatly for the interests of 
humanity if the United States, or any other 
power that would altogether discountenance the 
slave-trade, should possess it. 

** CapraIn ScoBett hoped they were not about 
to throw a bone of contention before the public, 
to be carried across the water, and create illwill. 
He could say nothing of the wisdom, or otherwise, 
of the Spaniards being allowed to retain Cuba, 
but he did thank the Government for every effort 
they had made to suppress the slave-trade ; and 
he hoped the House would never forget that it 
was very long before the friends of the abolition 
of that traffic could carry the measure through 
Parliament. 


REUBEN NIXON THE NEGRO 
IMPOSTOR. 

For the last time, we sincerely trust, we re- 
sume our notice of this wretched man. It 
—— that immediately on leaving Lewes 
jal , on the 13th of June, he recommenced 

is system of imposition, under the name of 
William Love, and succeeded in deceiving 
several over-confiding persons, to whom he 
addressed his well-told tale. In order to put 
them off their guard, he inquired for the ad- 
dress of the Anti-Slavery Society in London, 
and the name of the Secretary; and on one 
occasion, being charged with imposture, and 
with being the Reuben Nixon mentioned in 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter, he boldly denied 
the accusation, and assumed an air of injured 
innocence. He visited Southsea and two or 
three other towns in Hampshire, then came 
to London, and laid some of the inhabitants 
of Hammersmith, Gravesend, and Rochester 
under contribution. He next repaired to 
Windsor, where, in consequence of a para- 
graph which we had sent to the Noncon- 
Jormist and other newspapers, he was de- 
tained, on the 13th July ult., a communica- 
tion to this effect being made to the Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. On the day following that of 
his incarceration, he attempted to commit 
suicide, but the circumstances attending 
this attempt are sufficiently suspicious to 
warrant the conclusion that it was a feint 
to excite sympathy. He had shred his 
handkerchief into strips, and woven them 
into a rope, but it broke with his weight, and 
the officers, alarmed by the noise he made in 
falling, came in time to prevent the consum- 





mation of the act. The magistrates detained 























him until the 20th, when no one appearing 
to , he was discharged. 

eanwhile, however, efforts had been made 
to bring him to a consciousness of his de- 
Se cece roars 

. Nash, Governor of the Re 

Adult Criminals, he was taken to this ad- 
mirable ame 2g =, now is. It. is 
our earnest wish, now the opportunity is 
afforded him, that he may sincerely repent of 
his evil ways, and leave the Reformatory, as 
many others have done, a se = @ more 
industrious man. In exposing ollowing 
him up as we have done, we have been ac- 
tuated only by a sense of public duty, and by 
a desire to protect the benevolent from im 
sition. Atthe same time we must say, that 
if persons whose aid is thus solicited, would 
but exercise a little discernment, and stand 
more on their guard, it would not be so easy 
for men of the stamp of Reuben Nixon to get 
a living by such dishonest practices. In any 
ease, suspicious or not, an application for in- 
formation, addressed to the Editor of the 
Anti-S Reporter, No. 27 New Broad 
Street, London, would meet with immediate 
attention, and probably be the means of aid- 
ing the deserving, as well as of exposing 
im posture. 








Miscellanea. 


Sovrnern Mapyess.—The following is given 
as the substance of a speech delivered in the 
House of Representatives recently, by Mr. Keitt, 
of South Carolina : 

** As to slavery, it was founded in the inex- 

inguishable law of God, and was a reat 
national institution. The people of the South 
believe it is the corner-stone of the State, and, under 
pure religion, will culminate. Society rests on a 
substratum, and that substratum is the labouring 
race : that class is an enduring, not a conquering 
one. Hence their annals are not stained and their 
history not marked by popular violence.— 
ticism is avoided on one hand and bigotry 
on the other. The shameless fanatic in the fig- 
leaf garment of self-righteousness and hypocritical 
sanctity may wriggle on; the political mounte- 
bank and starveling actor may pour forth 
their filthy streams upon a hetrayed and pre- 
judiced people ; but when fanaticism approaches 
the borders of the South, we will burn them 
in fires still fiercer than their own. He wo 
not discuss the question of territorial andize- 
ment. He did not even ask for Cuba ; but under 
either of the two contingencies he would take it 
with a gauntleted hand. He saw the footsteps 
there of an anomalous and troublous movement. 
He sought no conflict with England. She stands 
as a breakwater against European despotism ; 
but if she should stand bolt upright in the path 
of our safety, we would meet her boldly. If 
should emancipate the slaves, he would 
possession of the island.” 
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AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 
(Continued from p. 179.) 

After the reading of the Resolutions, the Rev, 
Wiii1am Goopet, New York, was introduced. to 
the meeting, and deliveredan address of considera- 
ble length. He said that the slave question had 
been so fully discussed during the last twenty 
years that it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
say any thing on it which would not be deemed 
commonplace. Still they had been brought. to 
that pass by circumstances, that we must needs 
look at the question with far more attention than 
had been hitherto given to it. After sixty-five 
years of experimental legislation, it was obvious 
that their hopes of overthrowing Slavery were 
utterly deceived, and that all their efforts toward 
the prevention of its extension were of no avail. 
There was, in fact, but one course which lay 
before the people who had the question at heart, 
namely, an utter abolition of the system. After 
carton years of constant Jabours in connection 
with the question of Slavery, they now found 
that the bs way to get rid of it was by thrust- 
ing it out of the nation altogether. Under cir- 
cumstances like these it is necessary to inquire, 
as practical men, what to do next. The friends 
of liberty are called to unite in measures, and in 
radical ones. But “e in vain to consider the 
political as of the question as connected 
with or oe we have discussed its rela- 
tions to civil law, the Constitution of the United 
States, the power of the States respectively, and 
the nature of the Federal Government. It is 
only when these things are fully considered and 
understood that we shall be able to unite our 
forces against the common enemy. With these 
remarks I will confine = to manera.» 
few views. I maintain that Slavery in thi 
nation is at present national, and under the con- 
trol of the national qsiag og But a 
illegal, and has been so from inning ; 
having been so, it is not in the — of the Fe- 
deral Confederation to give it sanction. Slavery, 
in the first place, from its very nature, is inca 

le of being a legitimate subject of legislation. 
t is a crime, and by no hocus pocus can that 
which is crime be transformed into a legal in- 
stitution. The very maxims of common law 
shew the utter falsity and absurdity of the as- 
sumption. Whoever will take the trouble of 
studying Coke, Lyttleton, and Blackstone, will 
feel convinced of the utter impossibility of legal- 
izing Slavery. What are the great principles of 
common law—that law which our forefathers 
brought with them in the Mayflower? The 
speaker then to quote several legal 
authorities, from which he shewed that the law 
of nature is the foundation of the common law, 
and that the very principles of the common law 
repudiated the idea of Slavery. He also in- 
sisted that the opinions of the jurists in the slave 
States themselves were in accordance with the 
view of the subject. The speaker then shewed 
that the existence of Slavery depends solely on 
positive or municipal law. He also reviewed the 
question of Slavery in a historical point of view, 
and shewed, that while this country was subject 
to English dominion, Slavery was not an institu- 
tion regularly authorized by the British nation, 
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inasmuch as it is utterly repugnant to the spirit 
of the British Constitution, and to the spirit of 
every free people. But what shall we do in the 
state of affairs to which we are brought? The 
fact simply is, we must either abolish Slavery 
or submit to political enslavement. Even the 
separation of the States would not effect our pur- 
pose, for in that case there would be no relief to 
the slave, nor a removal of the responsibility 
which we of the North largely share for our long 
participation in the system. The speaker con- 
cluded by saying that Slavery must be abolished, 
or that it would abolish the liberties of the coun- 
try. 
"The Rev. Cuaruzs B. Borxton, of Ohio, was 
the next speaker. He said that the great atro- 
city, which is unparalleled as yet in the history 
of American legislative wickedness, was about to 
be consummated. Slavery has virtually already 
pene its banner on a territory which has 

itherto been considered free. Its dark and 
bloody folds are fluttering in the breezes of Ne- 
braska, and spreading a chilling shadow across 
the Mississippi over this free territory, and 
casting its baneful influence over the hearts of 
those assembled here to-night. He considered 
the old fable in regard to the mountain and the 
mouse had been reversed in our day. The mouse, 
the little giant mouse, had conceived and brought 
forth a mountain—a mountain which flames with 
voleanic fires, the heavings of which were agi- 
tating the country like the convulsion of an 
earthquake. We have been often told that agitation 
has ceased with the compromise of 1850. Yes, 
— has ceased just as the breeze has ceased 
which has been merged in the whirlwind. Why 
has agitation ceased? Because something stronger 
than it is required, namely, conflict and war. It 
has come to this, that either Slavery or liberty 
must die; and he thanked God that the issue 
had been brought to this state in the country. 
The vail which cunning and diplomacy had so 
long cast around the question was now torn off, 
the eyes of the people were open to the reality of 
facts, and they could be no longer deceived as to 
their position. No matter what the result would 
be, it was much better that liberty and Slavery 
should be thus pitted foot to foot against each 
other, and that the issue, whether victory or 
death, would at once depend on the quickest 
thrust and the strongest blow. The Compromise 
of 1850, so fruitful in other compromises, has 
proved to be a barren sceptre, with no child for 
the succession. It could not resist the strong 
heart and the mighty arm of the North. Let 
us then maintain this spirit, and clasp to our 
hearts those principles for which our fathers 
fought and died at Bunker's Hill. But what 
has been done already is but one act in the great 
drama of subjecting this country to Slavery, only 
one act, whose object is to bring our liberty to 
its death and to its grave. What, then, is the 
grand scheme of the Southern States for carry- 
ing out their policy? I willtell you; and I must 
first say, that I have continually observed a dispo- 
sition in the North to cast ridicule on these South- 
ern schemers. The sneers which have been raised 
at Southern conventions ill become the people of 
the North, and will yet probably be stifled in the 
mortification of those who have used them. Does 
it become us to sneer at the South, when we 
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cannot stand up and point to a single object 
which she has not gained ; I mean, of those that 
she has fixed her heart upon and considered 
essential to her welfare. He thought that there 
was much of the policy of the North more de- 
serving of ridicule; for however he was shocked 
at and detested the atrocious policy of the 
South, he was free to acknowledge there was a 
boldness and grandeur about that policy which 
commanded his reluctant admiration. There 
was something not only grand but vast in the 
conception of the South, and he would tell why. 
The speaker then entered at considerable len 
into a description of the policy of the South in 
regard to allying to itself the West, both reli- 
giously, politically, and morally. Such a plan 
was in operation at present, through the means 
of a vast network of railroads concentrating in 
St. Louis or Cincinnatti, and might be successful 
in the end. The speaker concluded by alluding 
to the position of the Church in relation to 
Slavery, and urged the impossibility of expect- 
ing that Congress would abolish Slavery so lon 
as the representatives of the people were imbu 
from their infancy with ideas and principles so 
hostile to the views of their Society. 

Freperick Dovatass announced that within 
a fortnight not less than thirty passengers had 
passed through this city by the underground 
railroad, on their way to Canada, and a collec- 
tion would be taken up for their benefit; which 
was done while the hymn “ From Greenland’s 
icy mountains,” adapted to the latitude of 
Georgia, was sung. He then rose and said: 

Mr. Chairman: One year ago, when it was 
my privilege to address a few words to the mem- 
bers and friends of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, I took occasion, in my 
humble way, to map out what I conceived to be 
the designs of the slave-power in respect to the 
subject of Slavery. These I stated to be, the 
complete suppression of all anti-slavery discus- 
sion in the country, the extension of Slavery over 
all the territories of the United States, the legal 
nationalization of Slavery, and finally, the exten- 
sion of Slavery over the entire continent, and the 
absolute destruction of all liberty, supposed to be 
inconsistent with the ——— and supremacy 
of the slave-power. is was my reading of the 
then existing developments connected with the 
great evil with which this Society is organised to 
contend, and, under God, to overthrow and abolish 
throughout this otherwise glorious land. We 
have now met once more; and, Sir, I am dis- 
posed to ask now, as when we met last, Where 
are we? Are we not all quite mistaken? Is 
not this anti-slavery movement a grand delu- 
sion? Are the sable descendants of Africa now 
in this country equal members of the human 
family? Is it your duty, my duty, and the duty 
of us all, to labour for their emancipation and 
enfranchisement? Was the holy apostle really 
wrapped in the hallowed fires of inspiration when 
he uttered the sublime declaration, that of one 
blood God made all nations of men to dwell upon 
all the face of the earth, or was he mistaken? 
Is liberty a high and holy human right, inherent, 
indestructible, and inseparable from the consti- 
tution and the nature of man; or is it the mere 
phantasy of dreamers and poets, the unsubstan- 
tial and shadowy coinage of a brilliant but dis- 
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ordered and shattered mind? Am I really a 
man, or am I a beast of burden, a suitable arti- 
cle of property, a piece of merchandise? Why, 
for all the purposes of freedom, in one half of this 
jand night has already taken the place of day: 
robbery, murder and rape, the deeds of darkness 
stalk abroad in the day-time, while innocence, 
mercy, and goodness venture forth in the night. 
To three millions of the people of this country 
the joyous ight of the sun has already become 
grievous. The fugitive takes up his solitary 
journey for freedom, not by the light of the rising 
day, but in the darkness of midnight. The ghost 
of Denmark’s murdered king did not observe 
more cautiously the approach of morning, than 
these lonely travellers from the house of American 
a. The day is spent by these strangers 
and pilgrims in hollow trees, like the night-birds, 
or in dens and caves, like wild beasts. They 
dread the os of men more than they fear the 
sight of wild beasts; they would be surrounded 
by hungry wolves rather than by American 
Christians. How strange that man should pre- 
fer to meet the wolf or the wild boar to meetin 

his brother man! How strange that he henld 
prefer the dim twinkling rays of the north star 
to heaven’s resplendent orb! In my humble be- 
lief, founded upon a diligent observation of pass- 
ing events, there is a struggle awaiting the Abo- 
litionists of this country, such as has not shaken 
Christendom for centuries. That struggle will 
not merely involve the question of Slavery and 
anti-slavery: the range will be higher, broader, 
deeper. It will be God or no God—Bible or no 
Bible—religion or no religion. The authority of 
man will be arrayed against the government of 
the Almighty. In this great conflict men are 
already rapidly taking sides. We are called agi- 
tators, disturbers, the cause of trouble and danger 
in this Republic. I would decline no honour for 
myself or for my friends to which we are entitled, 
but I must decline this. It is not your will, nor 
my will, nor the act or will of all of us combined, 
that would have produced the agitation which 
has already taken place, or that can produce 
that which is soon to burst upon us. We are 
not the agitators. This conflict is founded in the 
nature of things, and cannot be avoided: no plat- 
forms of parties nor resolutions of Churches can 
prevent it. It surpasses all the cunning of the 
statesman and all the learning of divines to ar- 
rest it. ‘Liberty and Slavery are eternally for- 
bidden to be at peace. Slavery, like Satan, defies 
the Omnipotent to arms, It is in its very nature 
a most impudent denial of every affirmation of 
God concerning the ends and aims for which man 
was created. A foul, dark, and hateful hag, 
hostile to all that is true and beautiful among 
men, it invites the conflict now impending. 
There is no law—no land—no principles of jus- 
tice or mercy, safe in its neighbourhood. Nothin 

is more true than that the whole moral an 

social atmosphere of Slavery is unfavourable to 
the growth of common honesty. The corner- 
stone of its morals is the maxim that ‘ might 
makes right.” A bargain with a slaveholder 
will be kept so long as the slaveholder is unable 
to break it. The right to break comes with the 
wish and power to break. Audacious, mean, and 
villainous as is the attempt to cheat the Northern 
people out of what they have paid for and bar- 





gained for, I contend that the thing is perfeetly 
natural and consistent with the essential charac- 
ter of slaveholders. Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns nor figs of thistles ; and he is a fool who 
relies upon the sven of a man who has broken 
faith with God by enslaving man, the image of 
God. Piety has been found among infidels, ho- 
nour among thieves, mercy among pirates; but 

iety, honour, and mercy dwell not within the 

abitations of the buyers and sellers of men. A 
foul and stagnant pool can as well help sending 
out disease and death, as Slavery can bad morals 
and bad faith. Let this be understood, and we 
shall cease to wonder at any aggression, however 
monstrous, which the slave-power may commit. 
We shall certainly never expect them to abide by 
acompact. It may be said this is all assertion, 
but I ask, is it not all true? Tell me, if you can, 
where slaveholders have ever kept a compact 
which it was for their supposed interest to break. 
What treaty with the Indians have they re- 
spected? When has a slaveholder or a slave- 
State paid an honest debt when it could be pro- 
fitably avoided? How does Southern credit stand 
in London? Do you point me to the Constitu- 
tion as a proof that slaveholders may be honour- 
able parties to a compact? Ianswer that there 
is not a single principle or provision in that great 
instrument in favour of human freedom which is 
not practically nullified. The Constitution, your 
glorious Constitution, lies in the mud of Charles- 
ton and New Orleans, despised and powerless for 
every thing except for Slavery, and with none so 
poor as to do it reverence. I repeat, then, thata 
system which gives absolute power to one man 
over the body and soul of another man, is in its 
nature aggressive, and the parent of all manner 
of treachery and fraud. It is never satisfied, but 
becomes more rapacious with every new accession 
to its power. And precisely this is, and has ever 
been, the history and character of Slavery. It 
abhors boundaries: neither oceans, mountains, 
nor deserts are a barrier to its progress. Like a 
dreadful pestilence, it walks over the globe, leav- 
ing all manner of ruin in its path. ‘I'yranny is 
one the world over. Kossuth trembled as he 

assed through the refrigerating process of a 
Riaiben tour, although he sealed his lips about 
American Slavery. By simply wishing for a 
plantation of negroes, and for the privilege of 
urging them to toil under the sting of the whip, 
the vulgar traitor to liberty—who shall be name- 
less here—gets himself invited to visit New 
Orleans. The passport to popular favour, as well 
as to place and power in this country, is to defend 
the murderous system of Slavery: do this, and 
all other sins are pardoned. It is evident that we 
do not stand as a people where we stood fifty years 
ago. There has been great physical + 
but morally the wheels of the Republic have 
moved backward. In just that without which 
all prosperity is but as chaff, we have made little 
progress. Slavery was formerly a curse to be 
abhorred, a crime to be repented of, an evil to be 
abolished ; but now it is spoken of in high places 
as a blessing. It has whitened into innocence, 
and demands to be received everywhere with the 
respect which is paid to honest and innocent in- 
stitutions. But the other day a slaveholder 
boasted that he had refused to shake hands with 
that time-worn advocate of liberty the Hon. 
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Joshua R. Giddings. A few days ago another 
slaveholder advised the Senate to vote down any 
ition emanating from Senator Chase, con- 
Fescedly one of the ablest statesmen in the coun- 
try. [Mr. Douglass next proceeded to consider 
the views of Messrs. Clingman and Pettit on 
Slavery, and the opinions of the fathers of the 
Republic and the Declaration of Independence on 
human rights.] If now I am asked what I have 
to recommend, my answer is ready: Continue to 
do precisely as you have done; continue to write, 
speak, and publish; continue to enforce, by pre- 
cept and by example, the principles of liberty, 
justice, and human brotherhood, as individuais, 
as church-members, as citizens—at home, in the 
Church, and at the ballot-box—yes, Sir, at the 
ballot-box. Ido not subscribe to the mournful 
and misanthropic sentiment uttered to-day at 
another Anti-Slavery Meeting, that political abo- 
litionism is a failure ; for besides being altogether 
too despairing for my temperament, it is most 
strangely distant from the truth. The evidences 
of its incorrectness are seen all around us. The 
abolition of Slavery in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New York, proves that 
litical anti-slavery—that anti-slavery which 
oes not hesitate to make its words deeds—has 
not proved a failure. Indeed, political abolition 
is now the most powerful agency at work for the 
overthrow of Slavery. The political anti-slavery 
press, and the political anti-slavery men, in Con- 
and out of Congress, are doing more to abo- 
itionize the North and to abolish Slavery, than 
any other earthly influence now in operation. It 
is that which has spoken in the Senate through 
the eloquent lips of Charles Sumner. It is that 
which sent the profound lawyer and statesman, 
Salmon P. Chase, to the Senate. It is that 
which has sustained, amid all the violence and 
malignity of satanic opposition, the calm, un- 
clouded, and tranquil William H. Seward—a 
man of whom even his enemies are proud, for he 
is confessedly one of the ablest men who ever 
adorned the Senate of the United States. Then 
there is Gerrit Smith, a model man in his person, 
and equally so in the quality of his mind and 
heart. It is to political abolitionism that we are 
indebted for such an able and eloquent exponent 
of the nn en and doctrines of human 
freedom at Washington. In my belief the cause 
will roll on, and roll till freedom shall be entirely 
triumphant; and our motto should be, Labour 
and wait. 

At the close of his address, which was often 
interrupted by deafening applause, he introduced 
the President of the Canada Anti-Slavery Society, 
Dr. Willis. 

Dr. Wits said that he was disappointed to 
see so few clergymen there. If it were wrong to 

itate for the slave, why should men agitate for 
China or for India? He had heard about the 
“fanatical Abolitionists” before he ever saw 
America. But he heard nothing violent or 
strange at the other Meeting in the morning, ex- 
cept that a woman was one of the speakers. He 
was not accustomed to that. But he must say 
that he wondered more at the silence of clergy- 
men than at that woman’s eloquence. The very 
stones would cry out if either man or woman 
were silent. 





Avbertisements. 


BOSTON ANTISLAVERY BAZAAR, 


Which is held annually at the close of 
the year. 





Ir serves the great purpose of drawing public 
attention to the question of Slavery, to the evils 
ef which the mass of American society is, un- 
happily, indifferent, if not favourable. The energy 
exhibited by a small body of their countrymen in 
getting up so large a Bazaar induces some to 
examine into the object which has called it forth ; 
while it is especially found that the beauty and 
costliness of the articles transmitted from this 
side the Atlantic cause others to reflect upon 
the character of an institution which is r 

by so many residents in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, as alike disgraceful to a republican 
government and a Christian community. As 
the opinion of the English nation exerts much 
influence upon the people of the United States, 
it is important that these sentiments should be 
thus significantly expressed; while, to the Abo- 
litionists themselves, the sympathy in their holy 
aims and unwearied labours, evinced by the con- 
tributions of their British friends, affords a sup- 
port and comfort which they need as much as 
they deserve. 

‘The proceeds of the Boston Bazaar are prin- 
cipally devoted to sustaiming the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, a weekly newspaper, conducted 
with much ability, which furnishes complete 
details of the Abolition movement, and is the 
organ of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

Whoever is desirous to promote the efforts of 
the Abolitionists may efficiently do so by forward- 
ing to any of the friends mentioned below any 
articles which they may think suitable. The 
price should be affixed to each contribution, and, 
if not objected to, the name and residence of the 
donor. 

Donations in money will be laid out in such 
articles of British and French manufacture as 
are known to be most saleable at Boston. 

After each annual sale a Gazette is published, 
and widely circulated among contributors, giving 
details of the bazaar, describing the articles sold, 
particularizing those that were most attractive, 
and specially acknowledging all money dona- 
tions. 

The following ladies will undertake to forward 
to Boston any contributions received by them, 
not later in the year than the end of Septem- 
ber. Contributions will be received in Edinburgh 
till the 1st of November. 

Bath, Mrs. Hayes, 3 Marlborough-buildings 

Mrs. Cotteral 
Belfast, Miss Ireland, Royal Institution 
Birkenhead (Cheshire), Mrs. O'Brian 
Birmingham, Mrs. Harry Hunt, Edgbaston 
Bolton (Lanc.), Miss Jane Abbott 
Bridgewater, Miss Browne i 
Bristol, Mrs. H. Thomas, 2 Great George-street 
Chelmsford, Miss A. Knight 

Mrs. Johns 

Cheltenham, Mrs. Furber 
Cork, The Misses Jennings 
Crew (Cheshire), Mrs. N. Worsdell 
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Dublin, Mrs. Edmonson, 35 Capel-street 
Mrs. R. D. Webb, 176 Great Brunswick- 
street 
Edinburgh, Mrs. J. Wigham, 5 Grey-street 
Mrs. D. M‘Laren, Newington-house 
Miss Black, 88 Drummond-place 
Mrs. Alexander, 4 St. Vincent-street 
Mrs. M‘Candlish, 10 Viewfield, Tri- 
nity 
Mrs sae Rosefield-cottage, Porto- 
bello 
Evesham, The Misses Davis 
Glasgow, Mrs. Welsh and Miss Paton 
Gloucester, Miss Russell, Wotton-lodge 
Isle of Wight, Mrs. Kell 
Kidderminster, Miss Talbot 
Leeds, Mrs. R. L. Ford 
Leigh (Lanc.), Mrs. Ann Fletcher 
Liverpool, Mrs. Banks, Myrtle-street, St. Ann’s 
London, Mrs. Dr. Massie, Upper Clapton 
Mrs. Reid, 21 York-terrace, Regent’s- 
ark 
Maidstone, . Elizabeth Woodward 
Manchester, Miss Whitelegge, Abercrombie- 
lace 
Neath and Seenette Mrs. Rowland 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mrs. John Mawson 
Northfleet (Gravesend), Miss Esther Sturge 
Nottingham, Mrs. W. Enfield 
Mrs. Booth Eddison 
Oxford, Mrs. Hemmin 
Perth, Miss Grant and Miss Hilditch 
Misses Morton 
Plymouth, Mrs. Odgers 
Preston (Lanc.), Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott 
Reading, Mrs. J. Huntley 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Palmer 
Redruth (Cornwall), Mrs. Bellows 
Sheffield, Misses Milner 
Southampton, Mrs. Harman and Mrs. Clarke 
Warrington, Mrs. R, Gaskell 
Waterford, Mrs. M. Waring 
Yarmouth, Miss Lettis 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO MRS. H. B, STOWE. 


GOD'S IMAGE IN EBONY: 


A series of Biographical Sketches, &c., de- 
monstrative of the moral and _ intellectual 
capacities of the Negro Race. Price 1s. 6d. 
in wrapper; 2s. cloth. 

‘ This is certainly an intere ting little volume. 
It is edited by a Mr. G. G. Adams, accompanied 
by a brief sketch of the anti-slavery movement 
in America, by F. W. Chesson, and concluded 
by a “chapter of additional evidence,” commu- 
nicated by Wilson Armistead, Esq.: added to 
all which is a singular, but well-engraved copy 
of a very striking statue of Toussaint L’Over- 
ture, the revolutionary black Emperor of St. 
Domingo. Dedicated appropriately to Mrs. 
Stowe, the book, then, is a collection of extraor- 
dinary negro biographies, in which their large 
capabilities, tractability, with other valuable 
evidences of their aggregate humanities, as an 








oppressed, despised, and outcast race, are exem- 
plified without the slightest parade or ostenta- 
tion. As a testimony to their worth and virtues, 
it is a most efficient book, and we wish it every 
success.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


London: Partridge and Oakey, 34 Paternos- 
ter Row, and 70 Edgware Road. 
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SLAVE LIFE IN GEORGIA, 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF 
JOHN BROWN, 
A Fugitive Slave now in England. 
EDITED BY 
L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, 


Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 





THIs narrative will present a faithful pic- 
ture of slave life on the Cotton, Tobacco 
and Rice Plantations of the South. It will 
also embrace some interesting details relating 
to the internal Slave-Trade, and to the sys- 
tem of Negro stealing, with minute particu- 
lars of the Slave Auctions and Slave-pens of 
Virginia, New Orleans, &c. After three un- 
successful attempts, the subject of this narra- 
tive effected his escape, having endured many 

ears of suffering, under various masters, and 

en twice “willed away,” and three times 
sold. The object of publishing this account 
of his life, sufferings, adventures, and escape, 
—apart from that of diffusing information— 
is to raise a sum sufficient to enable him to 
settle either on the West Coast of Africa, or 
in one of the West-India islands, to cultivate 
cotton, and to prove, in his own person, that 
it can be produced so as to remunerate those 
who raise it. He proposes to labour with his 
own hands, and is only anxious to render 
himself independent by that labour, and to 
demonstrate that the Negro is as capable of 
self-exertion, and of elevating himself, as 
his more favoured white brother, needing 
only the same incentives. 

e proceeds arising from the Sale of this 
work, after expenses of publication are de- 
te will be ay ag in purchasing tools 
and implements for John Brown, to defray 
the cost of his passage to the West Indies or 
to West Africa, and to enable him to provide 
himself with rations for a twelvemonth; by 
the end of which time he hopes to be in a 
position to “live without help.” 

The Editor will be glad to reply to any 
communications that may be oddreieed to 
him relating to John Brown. 
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